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Christmas 


VERY CHRISTMAS adds a new and 

a fairer substance to man’s faith in 
others and in himself. The mystic spell of 
it hovers over all that he thinks and feels, 
and casts a friendlier glow over all his play 
and all his work. An aroma of hearts, it 
reaches out infinitely, in looks, in acts, and 
in a will to help. Out of its kindly air, and 
generous, come the three wise men of old— 
Love, Labor, Worship—up from the dim 
East in every human life to the manger in 
its Bethlehem, offering there their gifts, now 
as through all time. The feast and the Yule 
log, the games and the gifts and the bells, 
the red of essential sacrifice and the green 
of immortal hope, the carols and the star. 

And in the center a Child. 
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NDREW CARNEGIE was born No- 
vember 25, 1835. At this one-hun- 
dredth anniversary of that event the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, of which he was long an 
officer and to which during his latter years 
he contributed annually and liberally, ex- 
presses its appreciation and esteem. 





HE new Philippine Commonwealth is an 

unusual achievement in history. Suze- 
rain powers are not in the habit of letting 
dependencies go free voluntarily. True, on 
March 29, 1864, England ceded the Ionian 
Islands to Greece; but because Greece had 
elected Prince William George, brother of 
the Princess of Wales, to the Greek throne. 
The United States following the Spanish 
war could have annexed Cuba; but did not. 
The United States bought Alaska from Rus- 
sia and the Virgin Islands from Denmark, 
paying in cash however. When, in 1905, 
Sweden agreed that Norway should set up 
a kingdom of her own, it needs to be recalled 
that Norway had been a partner in the 
dual monarchy. In 1807, under pressure of 
Napoleon, the royal house of Portugal 
moved to Brazil, where it remained until 
after Napoleon’s fall. After the crown re- 
turned to Lisbon, Brazil remained for a 
time under a regent; but in 1822 Brazil 
declared herself formally independent and 
became such not as a gift from the mother- 
land. We know of no such voluntary gift 
to a dependency as this recent grant by the 
United States of America to the people of 
the Philippine Islands. 


S a result of the Italo-Ethiopian con- 
flict the much discussed Danubian 
Pact appears to have been quietly put away 
even from editors of newspapers. While it 
may be assumed that this is no indication of 
any breakdown of the Little Entente made 
up of Czechslovakia, Yugoslavia and Ru- 
mania, yet all attempts by Italy, combined 
with France and Great Britain, to effect 
the consolidation of Central Europe by the 
conclusion of the Danubian Pact must ap- 
parently await the end of the war in Ethi- 
opia. 





N ITS return to monarchy modern Greece 
appears to have gone back to the philos- 
ophy of the Medes as interpreted by Herod- 
otus in his Book I, nearly five centuries be- 
fore Christ: “Since it is impossible for us to 
inhabit the country if we continue in our 
present condition, let us constitute a king 
over us, and so the country will be governed 
by good laws, and we ourselves shall be able 
to attend to our business, nor be any longer 
driven from our homes by lawlessness.” 





HE world is organized for peace, theo- 
retically and concretely. The organiza- 
tion is in a pretty kettle of fish. Friends of 
the organization need to look to its founda- 
tions, especially its provisions for sanctions. 





| pen the terms of its Covenant the 
League of Nations, when on October 
7, 1935, the League Council decided that 
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Italy had violated her obligations under 
Article 12 of the Covenant, the League 
should have undertaken immediately to 
subject Italy to the severance of all trade 
or financial relations, the prohibition of all 
intercourse between Italians and the rest 
of the world, the prevention of all financial, 
commercial, or personal intercourse between 
Italians and all other peoples. It is now 
the duty of the Council to recommend 
what effective military, naval, or air force 
the members of the League shall contribute 
for the protection of the Covenant of the 
League. Italy may be declared to be no 
longer a member of the League by a vote of 
the Council; but under the terms of the 
Covenant the members of the League are 
now in duty bound, and have been since 
October 7, to sever all trade, financial, com- 
mercial, or personal intercourse between cit- 
izens of Italy and the citizens of the United 
States. 





ANCTIONS is a word that has come to 
mean the pressure necessary to compel 
obedience, especially to international agree- 
ments. Moral and diplomatic measures; 
financial and economic pressure involving 
embargo against war supplies to Italy and 
not to Ethiopia, the refusal of long term 
loans, of short time banking credits, of 
commercial credits, aid to League members 
standing to lose from any of these, may be 
classified as sanctions. An international 
boycott, refusal to buy anything from Italy, 
is of the nature of sanctions. Sanctions may 
mean military measures such as a blockade, 
the sinking of ships, or attacks from the air. 
It is argued that sanctions are indispensable 
because of the moral issue involved, and 
that armed force is justified as a defense to 
the League of Nations. Sir Norman Angell, 
winner of the Nobel Peace award, argues: 
“To say that we will not fight for law—the 
law that says settlement of a dispute shall 
not be by the force of one of the litigants— 
but that we will fight to defend ourselves 
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means that we make law and effective de- 
fense equally impossible, and anarchy and 
recurrent war equally inevitable.” Be- 
lievers in force argue that war results from 
ultra-nationalism, the only remedy for 
which is the creation of a central block of 
nations backed by an international police. 
Lord Davies of England is devoting his life 
and his fortune to this theory of world or- 
ganization. On September 2 last he wrote: 
“Tf the League had stood by the Covenant 
in the case of Corfu in 1923, in the case of 
Manchoukuo in 1932, established the au- 
thority of the League, Mussolini would not 
now be in Ethiopia. If the League because 
of timidity, short-sightedness, or selfish un- 
willingness fails to enforce justice now, the 
League cannot survive; without willingness 
to enforce justice trial by battle is in- 
evitable.” 





HE arguments against the application of 

sanctions as a means of establishing 
peace are formidable. If the sanctions are 
to take military form, what state or group 
of states is to furnish the soldiers? Shall 
the lives of these soldiers and sailors be 
expected to be offered on a voluntary or a 
conscription basis? Who will assume the 
supreme command of the international 
force? How will the necessary overwhelm- 
ing armies be brought together? Sir Fred- 
erick Pollock, known for many years as a 
distinguished jurist, recently wrote a letter 
to the London Times in which he said: 
“What would become of settlements be- 
tween parties in civil matters if the solici- 
tors on either side proclaimed with sound 
of drum and trumpet (or more) how many 
cases of documents (contents and value not 
declared) they would produce, or what ter- 
rible things they would do if they failed 
to get satisfaction? But I am an old man 
in a new world, clinging perhaps in vain to 
the old ideals of public law, justice and con- 
trol among nations, which the main part of 
this world seems for the moment to have 
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renounced.” It is charged that the tech- 
nique of sanctions is the technique of the 
pre-war politician applied to post-war ideal- 
ism, setting forth a pledge to abstain from 
war, plus a pledge to make war, plus a pledge 
that if one nation dishonorably breaks its 
pledge the others may do the same. It is 
held by some that all sanctions are in the 
last analysis military, and that the appli- 
cation of sanctions can be but fatal to the 
existence of the League. It may be pointed 
out that the very preamble of the Cove- 
nant pledges the members of the League 
not to resort to war, and that by applying 
sanctions they are violating their own 
pledge. It may be asked what right has the 
League of Nations to assume the function 
of judge, jury and executioner as in the 
case of sanctions against Italy. Reliance 
upon sanctions is incompatible with the pur- 
suit of peace, for sanctions spell either a 
revolution or a nation united unto death. 
Sanctions cannot guarantee peace unless 
they be in accord with the will of the people. 
Patient, untiring argument, resolute, obsti- 
nate and often ineffective persuasion are 
better than trying to impose one’s sense of 
right upon a nation of people by force. No 
organization as an organization can guaran- 
tee peace, unless it be in accord with the 
will of the people. On October 22, Mr. 
G. Bernard Shaw wrote: “Old as I am I am 
not yet so pitiably imbecile as to believe 
that the modern habit of calling torpedoes, 
mines, blockades, sieges, battles, and bombs 
‘sanctions’ alters their nature so completely 
that a vote for sanctions is a vote for peace. 
Things have now been brought to a pass at 
which a vote for sanctions is a vote for a 
combined attack on Italy by France and 
England. It would be far more sensible and 
humane to drop the Geneva Council down 
the crater of Vesuvius. I trust there is 
common sense enough left in England to 
squash the first alternative and render the 
second unnecessary.” 
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Our View as to Sanctions 


ORLD AFFAIRS has small faith in 

any international organization the 
purpose of which is to impose peace in issues 
between states by the coercion of arms. Any 
plan to prevent war by making war is in- 
fantilism on an international scale. The 
League of Nations is now learning the truth 
of this in its attempts to apply sanctions 
against Italy. 

Sanctions are none the less cruel and 
warlike when they are called “embargo”, 
“blockade”, “financial”, “economic”, or 
other euphemistically named ‘pacific sanc- 
tions”, because such sanctions are even more 
cruel in their effects upon the whole popula- 
tion than the sanctions of arms. 

It is comforting to find Frank H. Si- 
monds, probably most widely read of our 
international interpreters, expressing his be- 
lief that the League of Nations as a center 
of international consultation and co-opera- 
tion is a highly desirable organization, but 
that its theory of coercion is reducing it 
to a mere headquarters of nations out to 
maintain the status quo. In the last para- 
graph of his introduction to his new book— 
American Foreign Policy in the Post War 
Years—Dr. Simonds says, accurately we be- 
lieve: “Once the principle of coercion flies 
out of the window of the new Palace of the 
Nations . . . the United States should en- 
ter by the front door, for then no valid rea- 
son for its absence will survive.” 

The American Peace Society has never 
favored America’s entry into the League of 
Nations under the terms of the Treaty of 
Versailles. It has taken this position for 
a number of reasons, one being that under 
Article XVI of the Covenant America might 
find itself in the position of being morally 
if not legally obliged to apply sanctions 
against some nation or group of nations with 
whom it wished to be friendly. Nothing 
could be more un-American than a plan call- 
ing for an American promise to fare forth 
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to war in circumstances the nature of which 
could not be foreseen. If the United States 
were now a member of the League it would 
be technically at war with Italy, for Italy 
having committed an act of war against 
a member of the League would now be in 
position of having committed an act of war 
against the United States, and, therefore, 
the United States would be legally bound 
to undertake immediately: to subject Italy 
to the severance of all trade or financial re- 
lations; to prohibit all intercourse between 
United States citizens and Italian citizens; 
to prevent all financial, commercial, or per- 
sonal intercourse between Italian citizens 
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and the citizens of any other state whether 
a member of the League or not. Under these 
circumstances it is fortunate that the United 
States of America is not a member of the 
League of Nations, for the application of 
sanctions required by Article XVI of the 
Covenant is of the very essence of war. It 
is because the United States is not a mem- 
ber of the League of Nations that she is 
not now at this moment at war with Italy, 
as would be England, France, and all other 
members of the League, if they were literally 
to carry out the provisions of the Covenant 
they profess so to worship. 











World Problems in esiiew 


| 














Britain’s Policy for Peace 


HE British elections November 14, 

albeit dullest of many a year, centered 
primarily upon England’s professed devo- 
tion to international peace. “The world,” 
said Mr. Baldwin in his final message to 
the electorate, “is watching’”—watching 
above all else to see whether the British 
democracy will maintain in power the gov- 
ernment whose policy is the preservation 
of peace through the League of Nations. 
Mr. Baldwin pledged the national govern- 
ment to work faithfully for this cause, 
“spending not a penny more on our De- 
fense Forces than is necessary for the safety 
of our people, and striving always after 
agreement for the all round reduction of 
armaments in a world where collective se- 
curity has been made a full protection 
against aggression.” 

Indeed, on October 31, the Prime Min- 
ister turned aside from the election cam- 
paign to deliver an address at the Guildhall 
in London before the annual meeting of the 
London Peace Society. The gathering in- 
cluded a number of ambassadors, ministers, 
and other representatives of many nations, 
and leaders in public life. The Lord Mayor, 
who with the sheriffs attended in state, 
opened the proceedings. 


In his address Mr. Baldwin ranged 
widely over the field of international rela- 
tions. Some of his principal points fol- 
low: 


During the past year something has hap- 
pened that has made the question of peace 
a sharp, insistent, personal reality for each 
one of us. 

Must the differences that arise from time 
to time between nations be left to force, or 
shall we consciously and resolutely attempt 
to settle them by ways of discussion and 
law? 

That question will in the end be an- 
swered, not by Governments, but by peo- 
ples. 

There may be governments deliberately 
planning the future, leading reluctant or un- 
suspecting peoples into the shambles. In 
my own political experience I have not en- 
countered governments possessed of all 
these malevolent qualities. 

Most Governments seem to be not much 
better or much worse than the people they 
govern. 

The people are not such an ineffective, 
helpless flock of sheep as those who claim 
to speak in their name often imply. They 
have a way of making their opinions known 
and heard when they feel deeply. 
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We live under the shadow of the last war, 
and its memories still sicken us. 

We remember what modern warfare is, 
with no glory in it but the heroism of man. 

Have you thought how public life has 
suffered because those who would have been 
ready to take over from our tired and dis- 
illusioned generation are not there? 

Perhaps we avert our thoughts from these 
terrors and send them roaming over this 
“dear, dear land” of ours. To what risks 
do we expose our irreplaceable treasures, 
for you cannot build up beauty in a few 
years of mass production. 

Everything we have and hold and cherish 
is in jeopardy in this great issue. 

There is a generation coming to manhood 
which never knew war, and it is for us to 
see that those things shall not be again. 

We want no armored peace; but, unless 
we are careful, it is all the peace we shall 
have. 

The friendship and the confidence of the 
world in us are the basis of our commerce, 
and by our commerce we exist. 

We cannot bolt ourselves in an armed 
citadel and survive. The motive of self- 
interest, if nothing else, urges us away from 
such a policy. 

A cooperative effort for peace is not 
quixotism; it is plain common sense, though 
I do not accept the view that cold common 
sense need be our only guide in policy today. 

We are a world power and we have re- 
sponsibilities to the world. Power and place 
and possessions bring their duties as well as 
their rights and privileges. 

Alone we cannot find permanent and uni- 
versal peace, and no other peace in the end 
will be worth the having. 

By the law of the Covenant we are 
“bound over to make the peace,” but we 
cannot make the peace alone. 

It takes two to make a quarrel, and it 
will take all to make the peace. 

Old relations with old friends are being 
put to the strain, but they cannot be funda- 
mentally impaired. 

There are elements in France that have 
not seen eye to eye with us, but there is 
solidarity between the two governments as 
loyal members of the League, and that is 
what really matters. 

The dispute between the League and 
Italy is real, but it is not more rea] than our 
friendship. 
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We believe that Italy is rashly departing 
from her own great traditions, but we are 
moving in no spirit of national antagonism 
against Italy. 


Said Mr. Baldwin: 


“If the League only exists to keep things as they 
are it will become desiccated and crumble into 
dust. In truth, it is a living organism, and like 
any other living organism must be capable of 
development and change. That change must come 
primarily from within, be wrought within the 
framework of the League; it must be an ordered 
evolution. .. . 

“It will not have escaped your reflection that, 
in our loyalty to the League, we take heavy 
responsibilities. Those responsibilities we must 
be in a position to discharge. That involves us 
in some hard thinking and hard decisions. If 
we wisn to bring peace on earth, we must keep 
our own feet on the ground. 

“We have a great, an immeasurably great, in- 
fluence, to throw in on the side of peace. But, 
unfortunately, the world is not yet in a state in 
which that influence can be merely moral. The 
peace, that ‘permanent and universal peace’ of 
which your society speaks, is not yet made. It 
must be founded upon order and upon law, and, 
so far, mankind has had still to rest its enforce- 
ment of law upon force. It may be suggested 
that example is all-sufficient. I wish with all my 
heart that I could believe this to be true. 

“T have, I trust, assured you of the Govern- 
ment’s determination ‘to promote, to the utmost 
of its ability, permanent and universal peace 
throughout the world’ and testified by their actions 
that this object of yours is foremost in their minds 
—and personally I have assured you of my own 
faith in your work. I hope that, if the sky has 
become overcast, you will find some encourage- 
ment in what I have said to work on through 
another year towards your noblest of ideals. You 
must look ahead in a spirit of realism. You must 
work in the world as it now is, and in our present 
state of civilization, striving to your utmost to 
improve it. 

“I am not asking you to search the skies, to 
look for clouds on the horizon, much less to give 
way to imaginings of possible grounds or signs 
of trouble; nor to talk of such things. I think 
that all such talk of trouble is evil; and it foments 
a feeling of nervous excitement which is itself an 
unhealthy conditior.. It is a condition which has 
been developing in some quarters oversea, and I 
do not like it. Let your aim be resolute and your 
footsteps firm and certain. Do not fear or mis- 
understand when you have heard me say that 
we are looking to our defenses. It does not mean 
that we look upon force as the judge and law- 
giver in the affairs of nations. We do not dedicate 
ourselves to such evil, and there is here no spirit 
whatever of aggression. But weakness, or waver- 
ing, or uncertainty, or neglect of our obligations— 
obligations for peace—doubts of our own safety— 
these things give no assurance of peace. Believe 
me, it is quite the reverse. Do not fear a step in 
the wrong direction. You need not remind me 
of the solemn task of the League to reduce arma- 
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ments by agreement. I know, and I shall not 
forget. But we have gone too far alone, and 
must try to bring others along with us. I give 
you my word that there will be no great arma- 
ments. Abroad our action will be sincerely wel- 
comed by all who seek peace as giving greater 
certainty and security to the world, as assuring 
the world that we stand by our pledges, and 
promising a fuller and more effective use of our 
influence in the work of peace. (Cheers.) 

“T have spoken clearly. We are ‘bound over 
to make the peace,’ and it may not be an easy 
task. But we accept it.” (Loud cheers.) 


Italian Crisis in the League 


E background of recent events in 

Italy and Africa stretches back into the 

nineteenth century. Summarized by dates, 
the events are as follows: 


1867—British expedition to Magdala led 
by Lord Napier. 

1875—Britain acquired shares in Suez 
Canal. 

1882—Rebellion of Arabi Pasha brought 
Britain into Egypt. 

1889—Treaty of Ucciali between Italy 
and Ethiopia suggested an Italian interest 
in the country. 

1896—Italy defeated at Adowa. Treaty 
of Ucciali annulled. 

1905—Italian Somaliland was defined. 

1906—Tripartite agreement was signed 
by Italy, France and Britain guaranteeing 
territorial integrity of Ethiopia, but indi- 
cating spheres of influence. 

1915—April 26—‘“Secret Pact of Lon- 
don” in which France and Great Britain 
recognized “in principle the right of Italy 
to demand for hers an extension of her pos- 
sessions in Eritrea, Somaliland, Libya and 
colonial districts bordering on French and 
British possessions.” It was this pact 
which won Italy for the Allies in the World 
War. 

1919—Under the peace treaties Italy 
received no colonies. 

1923—Ethiopia was admitted to League. 

1925 — Italy and Britain concluded 
agreement whereby Italy was to construct 
railway through Addis Ababa and Britain 
was to build a barrage across Lake Tana. 
Ethiopia appealed to League and agreement 
was, in effect, allowed to lapse. 

1928—Italy and Ethiopia signed a treaty 
of arbitration. 

1934 — September — Italy and Ethiopia 
undertook jointly to refrain from aggres- 
sion. November—Ethiopia apologized for 
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attack on Italian Consulate at Gondar. 
December—Clash between Italian Somali 
soldiers and Ethiopians at Ualual. 

1935 — January —Italy concluded an 
agreement with France. Mussolini stated 
there was a “a common Franco-Italian atti- 
tude on possible eventualities.” Five Ital- 
ian Somali soldiers killed by Ethiopians at 
Afdub near Ualual. 

February—lItaly organized initial force 
of 30,000 men. 

March—Italy announced army of 560,- 
000 to 600,000 men and refused Ethiopia’s 
demand for a League inquiry. Ethiopia 
broke off direct negotiations with Italy. 

April—Stresa conference held to achieve 
“common front” among France, Italy and 
Great Britain. 

May—Council of League appointed com- 
mittee of conciliation and arbitration. A 
settlement was required by August 25. 

June—Captain Anthony Eden visited 
Rome and was warned by Mussolini of pos- 
sible rivalry in the Mediterranean. A Brit- 
ish offer of territory in Somaliland was 
refused by Italy. 

July—Conciliation Committee postponed 
its sittings. Italy suspended gold cover of 
40 per cent on her note issue. The Pope 
appealed for peace. Britain prohibited ex- 
port of arms either to Italy or to Ethiopia. 

August 18—Conference at Paris between 
France, Italy and Britain broke down owing 
to Italy’s refusal to consider settlement sug- 
gested by France and Britain. Ethiopia 
offered Italy the province of Aussa. 

August 22—British Cabinet decided to 
support League. 

August 31 — Emperor of Ethiopia 
granted concession to F. W. Rickett as 
representative of financial interests. U. S. 
Congress passed resolution prohibiting ex- 
port of munitions to warring countries. 

September 3—Conciliation Committee 
of League reported on Ualual incident, 
blaming neither side. 

September 4—Committee of Five ap- 
pointed to arrange settlement. 

September 11 — Sir Samuel Hoare 
pledged Britain to “collective maintenance 
of the covenant in its entirety.” France, 
Russia and small powers lent support. 

September 18—Committee of Five pre- 
sented plan of settlement. Ethiopia ac- 
cepted plan as a basis of discussion. Italy 
rejected it. 

September 23—Italy announced increase 
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of her army to 1,000,000 men and a mass 
mobilization, in due course, of 10,000,000 


citizens. British naval activity in Medi- 
terranean. 
September 25 — President Roosevelt 


listed munitions which are not to be ex- 
ported to countries deemed at war. 

On the same date the report of the Com- 
mittee of Five was published. A summary 
of the statements of both Italy and Ethi- 
opia was given. Italy claimed that Ethi- 
opia was in no sense able to make or keep 
international agreements; that she was a 
menace to Italy for various reasons and that 
Italy should be able to effect a territorial 
junction west of Addis Ababa, between 
Eritrea and Somaliland. The Emperor of 
Ethiopia requested that neutral observers 
should be sent to Ethiopia to judge the 
truth of charges. 

September 26—Council of League agreed 
unanimously to support the proposals of 
the Committee of Five, and so proceed in 
the Italo-Ethiopian dispute under Article 
XV of the covenant. 

September 29 — Britain, replying to 
France, promised to join the League in col- 
lective resistance to any agressor. 

October 2—Italy invaded Ethiopia. 


Subsequent events deserve more amplifi- 
cation. On October 2, the Council, minus 
Italy, calling itself the Committee of Thir- 
teen, entrusted the analysis of the situation 
to a sub-commitee consisting of the dele- 
gates from Britain, France, Portugal, Ru- 
mania and Spain. This Committee of Five 
submitted its report, including all docu- 
ments from both sides, on the following 
day. The report was adopted by the Com- 
mittee of Thirteen. 

On the fifth another committee composed 
of Britain, France, Chile, Denmark, Por- 
tugal and Rumania was appointed to exam- 
ine new evidence and report. The report of 
this Committee of Six was made and unani- 
mously adopted by the Committee of Thir- 
teen, on October 7. The report found that 
the Italian government had resorted to war 
“in disregard of its Covenants under Article 
12 of the League Covenant.” Baron Aloisi 
of Italy had requested an adjournment of 
any discussion of the report of the Com- 
mittee of Six, but without avail. The 
Ethiopian delegate meanwhile stated that 
his government had requested the Italian 
minister and his staff to leave the country, 
since the legation had become “a center of 
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intrigues and plots against the internal 
order” of Ethiopia. 

For the next few days the question of 
sanctions against Italy was intensively dis- 
cussed at Geneva. 

On the 9th the Assembly of the League 
met in plenary session, and a vote was 
taken to inaugurate sanctions. Fifty of the 
nations present were recorded in favor of 
sanctions. Those opposed were Austria and 
Hungary. For the former, Baron Emeric 
Pflug] said: “Austria cannot forget that 
in a fateful moment of her history Italy 
contributed to safeguard her integrity. The 
links that bind the Austrian people to the 
people of Italy are strong.” He referred to 
the Nazi putsch, July, 1934, when Chan- 
cellor Dolfuss was assassinated and Italy’s 
army was moved to the frontier ready to 
defend Austria should Nazi Germany at- 
tempt to take over the government. The 
Austrian position was interpreted in Aus- 
trian circles as meaning reservation rather 
than refusal. In fact, on October 29, the 
Austrian government was reported to have 
prohibited armament deliveries to either 
Italy or Ethiopia, as their maximum con- 
tribution to sanctions. The delegate from 
Hungary said that Italy had so frequently 
and effectively shown friendship to Hun- 
gary that he heard with grief of the meas- 
ures to be applied against that state. 
Albania later sided with Italy, and Switzer- 
land made reservations against military 
sanctions involving her neutrality. 

A co-ordinating committee was then set 
up for the study of collective measures to 
be applied against Italy. 

Meanwhile economists in Italy said that 
with the recent achievements of the Cor- 
porative State in mind, making Italy vir- 
tually self-supporting in most ways, she 
would suffer much less from the application 
of economic sanctions than many League 
members might suppose. Outside econo- 
mists, on the other hand, expressed the 
view that Italy would pay a big price for 
her war if she were completely isolated. In 
1934 her trade deficit was 2,442,000,000 
lira, some 20 per cent of her total exports 
going to France and Great Britain, and 65 
per cent to League members. In 1933, 8.7 
per cent of her exports went to the United 
States. 

The League was now committed to sanc- 
tions of an economic sort, even though a 
few members refuse to codperate. 
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Exemptions in the financial sanctions 
were made as to religious and humanitarian 
projects. Thus Red Cross funds and those 
of religious organizations were not to be 
shut off from Italy. 

According to the League Covenant, Arti- 
cle 16 becomes operative as soon as each 
member state has satisfied itself that a state 
has broken the Covenant. At the meeting 
of October 9, the President of the Assembly, 
Dr. BeneS, pointed out that the Assembly 
was not taking the conflict out of the hands 
of the Council and was not dealing with a 
procedure under Article 15 of the Covenant. 
A co-ordinating committtee was then set up 
consisting of all League members save the 
two disputants and Austria and Hungary. 
This Committee met October 11, and opened 
its doors to Austria and Hungary; the 
former attended without taking part. Hun- 
gary declined. 

The full committee at once appointed a 
subcommittee of seventeen—later increased 
to eighteen by the addition of Mexico—to 
do the detailed work. The sub-committee 
formulated a resolution, called PROPOSAL 
NUMBER ONE, providing for the prohibi- 
tion of exports of arms to Italy but allowing 
them to Ethiopia. This was adopted forth- 
with by the Codrdinating Committee. 

The next day, October 12, the financial 
subdivision of the Committee of eighteen 
drew up PROPOSAL NO. 2. The official 
summary of this proposal, approved by the 
full committee on the 14th, calls upon 
League states to make the following trans- 
actions impossible: 

All direct and indirect loans, subscriptions 
to loans, bankers’ or other credits, issues of 
shares or other appeals for money for the 
purpose of obtaining funds for the Italian 
government or for Italian public bodies or 
for persons and corporations in Italian ter- 
ritory. 

On October 19 PROPOSALS NOS. 3, 4 
AND 5 were adopted. The third concerned 
refusal to accept Italian imports; the fourth 
prescribed a denial of certain raw materials 
and key products to Italy; and the fifth 
contained a provision of mutual assistance 
between participating states in the appli- 
cation of these measures. 

It was decided that on October 31 the 
plenary Committee should fix the date on 
which the boycott should begin. 

In the meantime British war ships were 
concentrated in the Mediterranean, which 
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act was interpreted by Mussolini as a direct 
threat by Great Britain against Italy. Eng- 
lish statesmen, however, reiterated Eng- 
land’s intention to act only in her capacity 
as a member of the League of Nations; that 
the Mediterranean fleet was not intended 
as a threat to Italy but as protection only, 
since concentration of Italian troops in 
Libya constituted a menace to Egypt. Italy, 
on October 24, removed one division of her 
troops from Libya, announcing it as an in- 
dependent action. The expected gesture of 
withdrawal of some of the British fleet did 
not take place, though tension was tempo- 
rarily lessened. 

Premier Laval of France meanwhile, torn 
between his desire to maintain his recently 
acquired rapprochement with Italy, which 
was one of a series of checks on German am- 
bitions, and his desire to obtain British 
pledges of aid if France were ever attacked, 
together with his loyalty to the League sys- 
tem, has been continually busied with the 
task of obtaining grounds of agreement upon 
which Great Britain, Italy and Ethiopia 
might make peace. A statement from Eng- 
land that in the event of an attack on France 
by any power, Great Britain would be found 
loyal to the League Covenant, was inter- 
preted by France as a promise of aid. Laval 
then pledged France to military and naval 
aid to Great Britain in case of actual war 
with Italy. 

Italy several times said at Geneva that 
she was ready to discuss peace, but no pro- 
posed terms were at those times satisfactory. 

On November 1, Pope Pius published his 
opinion that a mandate over Ethiopia ought 
to be granted to Italy. On the same day it 
was reported that fifty-two states had offi- 
cially announced their willingness to begin 
a financial blockade. Forty-one had noti- 
fied the League that they had begun en- 
forcing an arms embargo. 

On November 2 the League set Novem- 
ber 18 as the date on which actual punitive 
measures against Italy should begin. 

Our Nov. 13 reports of a German embargo 
on the exportation of a number of raw 
materials appeared definitely to have 
crushed Italy’s plan to secure supplies from 
the Reich; but the seriousness of this re- 
mains to be determined. 

On November 18, at midnight, fifty-two 
nations in the League began the economic 
boycott against Italy. Italy retaliated with 
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a decree shutting off all Italian trade with 
countries participating in League sanctions. 

Thus the strangest “war” the world has 
ever seen, the war to enforce peace by sanc- 
tions, has begun. 


League of Nations Sixteenth 
Assembly 


HE sixteenth ordinary session of the 

Assembly of the League of Nations 
opened at Geneva, Monday, September 9, 
1935, M. BeneS of Czechoslovakia, Presi- 
dent. 

The work of the League during the last 
year occupied the attention of the Assembly 
for several days, the main subject being 
the Italo-Ethiopian dispute. 

In succession to the late M. Adatci, Mr. 
Harnkayu Nagaoka was elected a judge of 
the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice. Mr. Frank B. Kellogg’s resignation 
as a member of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice was accepted with ex- 
pressions of appreciation for the services 
he had rendered as a Judge of the Court. 

Rumania, Equador and Poland were 
elected non-permanent members of the 
Council for a period of three years, leaving 
the present membership of the Council as 
follows: France, Great Britain, Italy and 
Russia, permanent members: Argentina, 
Australia, Chile, Denmark, Equador, Po- 
land, Portugal, Rumania, Spain and Tur- 
key, non-permanent. 

A resolution was adopted expressing the 
wish that all countries tolerating the im- 
prisonment of children in any form should 
aim at substituting suitable measures of a 
purely educative character. 

It was voted that the question of the 
political and civil status of women should 
be referred to the governments for their 
observations. 

The Assembly recommended that gov- 
ernments should endeavor to encourage 
bilateral agreements in the interest of a 
freer international trade, subject, should 
they consider it necessary, to the provision 
that in the event of a large variation in the 
rates of exchange there should be power to 
revise the agreements at short notice. 

The Assembly accepted and adopted re- 
ports in the following fields: 


Work of the Health Organization; Work 
of the Communications and Transit Organi- 
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zation; Mandates; Dispute between Bo- 
livia and Paraguay; Russian, Armenian, 
Assyrian, Assyro-Chaldean, Saar, and 
Turkish Refugees; Entry into Force of the 
Amendments to the Statute of the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice; Na- 
tionality of Women: Convention on the 
Nationality of Women concluded on De- 
cember 26th, 1933, at the Conference of 
American States at Montevideo; Nutri- 
tion; Traffic in Women and Children; As- 
sistance to Indigent Foreigners; Interna- 
tional Relief Union; Slavery; Proposed 
Amendments to the Rules of Procedure of 
the Assembly; Conditions of voting on Re- 
quests for Advisory Opinions addressed to 
the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice; Relations between the League of Na- 
tions and the Pan-American Union; Inter- 
national Institute at Rome for the Unifica- 
tion of Private Law; Economic and Finan- 
cial Questions; Committees of the League 
of Nations; Penal and Penitentiary Ques- 
tions; Settlement of the Assyrians of Iraq; 
International Assistance to Refugees; 
Work of the Intellectual Co-operation Or- 
ganization. 

For the financial period ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1936, the budget of the League of 
Nations was adopted as follows: 


Swiss Francs 


Secretariat rere 14,591,635 
International Labor Office 6,699,450 
Permanent Court 2,321,200 
Opium (Committee) 119,463 
Nansen Office 270,000 
Buildings 2,334,000 
Pensions ... , 1,544,153 
Assyrians of Iraq 400,000 

Total 28,279,901 


At the conclusion of the ordinary busi- 
ness of the Assembly it was decided not to 
close but to adjourn the session. 

The Council having referred the Italo- 
Ethiopian dispute to the Assembly, this 
was to be the question before it at its sub- 
sequent meetings. The President of the 
Assembly called attention to two conclu- 
sions as follows: 


1. The Minutes of the meeting of the 
Council of October 7th, 1935, and the re- 
port by the Committee of the Council con- 
cerning events in Ethiopia, noting that 
there had been resort to war in disregard 
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of the obligations of Article 12 of the Cove- 
nant of the League, as approved by the 
fourteen Members of the Council, were 
transmitted by the President of the Council 
to the President of the Assembly. They 
were submitted to the Assembly, which has 
considered them at its last three meetings. 
Of the fifty-four Members present in the 
Assembly, three States expressed an opinion 
contrary to the report and a fourth State 
later expressed itself opposed to the appli- 
cation of sanctions. Fifty States Members 
of the Assembly have expressed views in 
the same sense as the fourteen States Mem- 
bers of the Council, either by making ex- 
plicit declarations or by tacitly expressing 
the concurrence of their Governments in 
the report and documents in question. 


2. As to the task of co-ordination of the 
measures to be taken in virtue of Article 
16, a question which was raised before the 
Assembly by the transmission by the Presi- 
dent of the Council to the President of the 
Assembly of the Minutes of the Council 
meeting of October 7th, 1935, the Assembly 
has made a recommendation that the States 
Members of the League, with the excep- 
tion of the parties to the dispute, acting 
individually, should constitute a Commit- 
tee of Co-ordination, which immediately 
took up its work, considered the part it had 
to play and its duties, and decided to con- 
tinue its work during the days immediately 
following the present meeting. 


New Cabinet in Poland 


HE new Cabinet formed October 13 in 
Poland is looked upon as the most im- 
portant Cabinet reconstruction since the 
coup d’Etat of May, 1926. It marks the 
end of the political reorganization of Po- 
land whereby Parliamentary democracy of 
the French pattern has been succeeded by a 
strong central executive, with absolute power 
in the hands of the President and a Cabinet 
which is responsible to him. The new Par- 
liament, elected last month, plays only a 
very minor role in governing the country. 
The full list of the Cabinet is as follows: 


Premier, Marjan Z. Koscialkowski; Deptuy Pre- 
mier and Minister of Finance, Eugenjusz Kwiat- 
kowski; Interior, Wladyslaw Raczkiewicz; For- 
eign Affairs, Colonel Jozef Beck; Military Affairs, 
General Tadeusz Zbigniew Kasprzycki; Justice, 
Czeslaw Michalowski; Education, Konstanty 
Chylinski; Agriculture, Juliusz Poniatowski; 
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Commerce and Industry, Roman Gorecki; Com- 
munications, Michal Butkiewicz; Social Welfare, 
Wladyslaw Jaszczolt; Posts and Telegraphs, Emil 
Kalinski. 

This is not a mere “change of guards” 
but a real change of government with far- 
reaching consequences. 

It is the first Cabinet of President Mos- 
cicki, after so many Cabinets dictated by 
Marshal Pilsudski, and bears the stamp of 
its creator. 

President Moscicki is an inventor and 
scientist, as he formerly was a Professor of 
Chemistry in Lwow University and man- 
aging director of large nitrate plants. Hence 
it is no wonder that his first administration 
puts economics before politics. This ap- 
pears to be to the great satisfaction of the 
entire nation, which has been waiting for 
an economic new deal to lead it out of an 
unbearable situation. 

The retention of Colonel Beck as Foreign 
Minister is felt to be an assurance that for- 
eign policy will continue along its present 
lines. 


Germany Leaves the League 


XACTLY two years after her formal 
notice to the League of Nations, Ger- 
many, on October 21, withdrew from 
Geneva. All her contributions to the Lea- 
gue, representing arrears for 1932, 1933 and 
1934, and her subscription up to October 
21, 1935, were reported paid to the Secre- 
tariat on October 13. 

Germany’s chair in the Council room, 
which has stood vacant since October 21, 
1933, was removed from the room this year 
on October 21. 

Unlike Japan, which remained a member 
of the international labor organization and 
of the World Court when her League mem- 
bership expired last March, Germany sev- 
ered her relations with all League organiza- 
tions. 

The seat formerly held by Germany on 
the governing body will be given to Canada. 
It was believed that the League Council and 
Assembly will elect a non-German to replace 
Walter Schuecking, German judge of the 
World Court, who died a few weeks ago. 

Germany, however, is following the ex- 
ample of the United States and Japan in 
maintaining a consul at Geneva to act as 
unofficial observer. 

The United States and Japan collaborate 
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in the non-political work of the League, 
sending official representatives to meetings 
of many of the League committees. Ger- 
many, however, has withdrawn all her rep- 
resentatives from these organizations. 

Even Germans who hold committee mem- 
berships as private citizens have resigned 
their posts. There no longer are any Ger- 
man officials in the League secretariat, 
whereas United States and Japanese citizens 
hold important positions. 

The most important problem raised by 
German’s departure is whether the Treaty of 
Locarno, which is the principal bulwark of 
peace in western Europe, still is valid. 

Article 10 of the treaty stipulated that 
the pact would enter into force when Ger- 
many became a League member. Some 
jurists believe the treaty automatically 
lapses with Germany’s withdrawal. 

This question, to which all principal Euro- 
pean countries are giving anxious attention, 
may affect the peace of Europe in ways not 
yet clearly defined. 


Greek Monarchy Returned 


ROYALIST coup was carried out in 
Greece on October 10, as a result of 
which the Tsaldaris ministry was overthrown 
and a new government set up. Martial law 
was declared, and General Kondylis set him- 
self up as Regent pending the return of the 
king. The People’s Party delegates in the 
Greek parliament, headed by M. Tsaldaris, 
protested and withdrew from the session, 
after which the deputies remaining unani- 
mously passed the following resolution: 


The Republican régime in Greece is no 
longer in force. The Monarchist Constitu- 
tion of 1911 re-enters into force. The 
plebiscite will be held on November 3. In 
the meanwhile the Prime Minister, General 
Kondylis, is declared to be Regent. 


It was one of the most peaceful revolu- 
tions in the history of Greece. Athenians 
took their usual siesta in the autumn heat, 
noting merely that more soldiers were in 
the streets than usual. They opened their 
eyes in surprise when newspapers appeared 
with huge pictures of George II, captioned 
“His Majesty”. 

On November 3 a plebiscite was held by 
which more than 90 per cent of the male 
voters cast their ballots for the return of 
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the monarch. George II of Greece, son of 
the twice deposed late King Constantine 
was himself dethroned in 1923. He has 
been living quietly in England since that 
time. The invitation to return to the throne 
was delivered to him in the Greek legation, 
London, on November 10. Visibly moved, 
the monocled king accepted the invitation, 
saying he would return almost immediately. 
On November 24, amid scenes of carnival, 
he was welcomed in Greece. 

With the birth of a son to his cousin 
Marina, Duchess of Kent, it is said that 
English popular feeling has set strongly 
toward the Greek Royal house. It is also 
true that some 70 per cent of Greek foreign 
debts are in British hands, all of which, it 
is assumed in many quarters, will tend to 
bespeak British support to the returned 
Greek monarchy. 


Austria 


LL possibilities for the return of Arch- 
duke Otto, son of the last Austrian 
Emperor, to anything like a throne in Aus- 
tria appear now to be shelved indefinitely. 
On October 10 certain letters from the 
Archduke appeared in the London press. 
One of these letters contained the following: 


“Seventeen years after the most fearful 
struggle of all time war is being talked of 
again. The dissensions which have broken 
out on account of distant lands would not 
seriously endanger the peace of Europe if 
this Continent had not lost its equilibrium. 
Now world-political conflicts and the Danu- 
bian question are to be solved. . . . Our 
Fatherland is small, but decisive for the 
peace of the world. He who secures the un- 
conditional and uncompromising independ- 
ence of our homeland will preserve the world 
from war and other horrors. He who tam- 
pers with Austria’s independence brings 
peace and himself in danger. Probably none 
would thrust forward, in such times, to place 
his person in the breach. If I am ready to 
do so then I am governed by the sense of 
duty of the Hapsburgs. My ancestors, my 
Imperial father, were the leaders of the 
homeland in the gravest time. With God’s 
merciful help I will be the same.” 


It is generally agreed that Austria, in spite 
of the Italo-Ethiopian war, remains a center 
of interest for all concerned with the future 
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of Europe. When hostilities broke out in 
Ethiopia fears were expressed that there 
would be warlike developments in Austria, 
a fear which led to some panic buying in 
Vienna, increases in the prices of necessities 
and to some hoarding. The Austrian press 
indicated apprehension lest the conflict 
should spread to Europe. There was an 
immediate recrudescence of Nazi agitation 
because of the weakening of Italian support. 

On October 11 Colonel Adam, Minister 
for Propaganda, felt it wise to calm the agi- 
tation over the relations between Austria and 
Germany in a broadcast to the country in 
which he said that reports about negotiations 
between the two countries were mere inven- 
tions. He pointed out that Austria desires 
peace and friendship with all neighbor states 
and expressed regret that friction should 
exist between the two German states of 
Europe, neither one of which desires such 
friction, and that there is no reason why 
in the two neighboring states different sys- 
tems should not prevail happily. The only 
condition, he said, was that each state should 
regard the sovereignty of the other as in- 
violable and abstain from all interference. 
He was careful to point out that there could 
be no hope in any negotiations begun by the 
enemies of a free and independent Austria. 
He added that the patriotic population need 
not fear that the Schuschnigg-Starhemberg 
government would budge a finger’s breath 
from the program of the late Chancellor 
Herr Dollfuss. 

Supporters of Austria’s spectacular Vice- 
Chancellor, young Prince Ernst von Star- 
hemberg, are now talking of putting a royal 
scepter in his hands. The Prince, friend of 
Benito Mussolini and foe of Adolph Hitler, 
has opposed any immediate restoration of 
the Hapsburg dynasty with increasing vigor. 
Starhemberg appears to have the go-getter 
qualities of his idol Mussolini. In a radio 
address on October 17 he said: “I am the 
sole leader of the new militia. Whosoever 
does not maintain discipline will be dis- 
missed. I know my goal. I require un- 
qualified loyalty. I am the only leader of 
the auxilliary armed forces.” Starhemberg’s 
accession to leadership of all the private 
armies was approved by Schuschnigg and 
by the smaller Freiheitsbund, all of which is 
unfavorable to any return by the Hapsburg 
Archduke Otto. The government has been 
re-shuffled to strengthen the pro-Italian 
orientation and to eliminate the rise of the 
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faction supposed to be ready for a compro- 
mise with the German Reich. But Austria’s 
position in Europe has not been made more 
secure by these events. Herr Hitler retains 
his unshakable interest in Austria, his native 
land. Yugoslavia, although a friend of 
France, is no enemy of Germany, and she 
might prefer a national socialist regime on 
the Danube, but the Croats are strong for 
a return of the Hapsburgs to Vienna. Then, 
too, the strengthening of the so-called Sud- 
eten German Party of Konrad Henlein— 
Nazis is disguise—in Czechoslovakia is of 
course disturbing to the anti-Nazi forces of 
Austria. And, finally, French opposition 
both to Austrian reunion with Germany and 
the restoration of the Hapsburgs has less- 
ened because of France’s concern over Ethi- 
opia. Russia, less fearful of Japan at the 
moment, would resent any increase of Ger- 
man influence in Austria and may be ex- 
pected to play an increasing role in the de- 
velopment of political affairs along the 
Danube. 

In the meantime Starhemberg is expected 
to establish his dynasty in Austria on the 
ground that Archduke Otto is believed to 
want a democratic kingdom “repulsive to 
the Fascist support of the new Austria”; on 
the ground also that Starhemberg, a de- 
scendant of a long line of Austrian heroes, 
saved Austria from the Nazis; and on the 
further ground that his family is older than 
the Hapsburg line. 


The New Philippine Nation 


HE new Constitution of the Philippine 

Islands came into force on November 
15, when Seftor Manuel Quezon and Sefior 
Sergio Osmefia were installed as first Pres- 
ident and Vice-President of the Philippines 
Commonwealth, Mr. Frank Murphy, 
hitherto the Governor General, becoming at 
the same time United States High Commis- 
sioner to the Commonwealth. 

The elections to choose the first President, 
Vice-President, and Assembly Deputies for 
the Philippine Commonwealth were held on 
September 17, and resulted in an over- 
whelming victory for the Coalition Party. 
This was so much a foregone conclusion that 
when, on the night of election day, the Phil- 
ippines Herald got out an extra edition, it 
was not to announce the results of the elec- 
tion, but to tell Manila residents that a 
Filipino fighter, named Montano, had won 
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in Oakland, California, a 10-round contest 
with Wolgast, of America, for the world’s 
fly-weight championship. 

The returns show that approximately 80 
per cent. of the votes cast were in favour of 
Sefior Quezon for President and Sefior Os- 
mefia for Vice-President. The candidates 
who opposed them were not only completely 
rejected themselves, but failed also to seat 
a single man in the unicameral assembly. 
The reason for the overwhelming success of 
Sefior Quezon and Sefior Osmena lies in a 
rather unusual circumstance. They are 
fundamentally political enemies, and have 
had many bitter struggles, but for years they 
have made it a policy to unite their forces 
when expediency so dictates. 

Sefior Quezon is a Spanish half-caste, and 
has the fiery character and vivid oratory 
which strike the popular imagination. Senor 
Osmefia, on the other hand, is a Chinese 
half-caste, and has reserves of strength and 
the capacity to bide his time. They have 
concluded, “Together we stand, divided we 
fall.” They are of an age—S7 years. Both 
are attorneys, have had long political ex- 
perience in the Philippines and as delegates 
in the United States, and each is a charm- 
ing gentleman in his own right. When it 
has been necessary for them to unite their 
forces Sefior Quezon has always assumed 
the leadership and Senor Osmefia has bowed 
and waited with his gracious reserved smile. 
This time, however, the final count of votes 
showed that Senor Osmefia had polled a 
much larger vote than had Senor Quezon. 
Personal popularity alone was not respon- 
sible for this. The opposing candidates for 
Vice-President were much less important 
men than were their running mates for 
President. 

It was a campaign based on personalities 
rather than on platforms. Votes were cast 
because “I like this man” and not because 
“This man promises to follow certain poli- 
cies in which I believe.” Briefly, however, 
the platform on which the Coalition won 
was a promise of salvation through the Ty- 
dings-McDuffie Act. The Coalition Party 
was in office during the campaign and had 
a complete political organization through 
which to electioneer. It was also backed by 
the chief financial interests of the country 
and had an ampie supply of campaign fnnds 
at its disposal. 

The overwhelming victory won by the 
Coalition was marred by only minor dis- 
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orders, easily put down by the Constabulary. 
It has been received by the local business 
and foreign community as a happy augury 
of a stable, intelligent, and workmanlike 
Government to come. The President and 
Vice-President are men of education, breed- 
ing and experience. They have travelled 
widely and have a general world-view. They 
wish to govern their people wisely and well, 
and to assist foreigners in business in the 
Islands to success. Their first gesture has 
been to ask Major-General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, the retiring Chief of Staff of the 
United States Army, to organize for them an 
efficient Army and Navy. 

A large part of the success or failure of 
the Philippine Commonwealth will neces- 
sarily hinge on what happens elsewhere, in 
Japan and China, for instance. What the 
United States can do in trade agreements is 
still uncertain. All in all, the public utter- 
ances of Manila business men are distinctly 
optimistic. Success seems a possibility, even 
a probability, if things go well in other parts 
of the world. 


Our New Trade Treaty with 
Canada 


HE Reciprocal Trade Agreement be- 

tween the United States and Canada, 
strongly approved by President Roosevelt, 
was signed Friday, November 15. 

Under the terms of this Treaty the United 
States granted Canada tariff concessions on 
79 major tariff items, involving more than 
100 commodities, reducing existing tariffs 
on 53 items, promises to keep unchanged 
existing rates on three items of animal feed- 
stuffs and promises to keep on the free list 
23 other items, including wood pulp and 
newsprint. 

Items on which this country reduced its 
tariffs included certain types of lumber, live 
cattle, cream and seed potatoes—the new 
rates to apply only to limited quantities. 
The tariff on all types of whiskey aged at 
least four years was reduced from $5 to 
$2.50 a gallon. 

Canada reduced its tariffs on 767 Ameri- 
can products, amounting in value to about 
three-fourths of this country’s 1929 exports 
to the Dominion. These reductions ranged 
from removing articles from the dutiable to 
the free list, to cuts of 5 per cent. 

Canada also agreed to accord to this coun- 
try the lowest duties now given to the goods 
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of any non-British country and further 
agreed to revise its customs valuation sys- 
tem in order to eliminate arbitrary and un- 
fair appraisals of value. Canadians visiting 
the States will be permitted to bring back 
$100 in goods duty-free. 

The agreement becomes effective January 
1 and runs until December 31, 1938, if six 
months’ advance notice of termination is 
given; if not six months after notice is given. 

At the signing of the Trade Agreement 
between the two countries President Roose- 
velt said: 


“The trade agreement which has just been 
signed between the United States and Canada 
places the trade relations between the two coun- 
tries on a basis of mutual agreement for the first 
time since 1866. I am happy to have a part in 
removing this anomaly in the relations between 
two countries which are united by so many bonds 
of friendship and common heritage. 

“The signing of this agreement marks the re- 
versal of the trend of the last two decades toward 
undue and unnecessary trade barriers between 
our two countries. I am confident that this con- 
structive step will contribute greatly to the eco- 
nomic recovery of both the United States and 
Canada.” 


At the same time Secretary Hull spoke as 
follows: 


“The United States and Canada are neighbors 
with a common frontier of five thousand miles. 
It is manifest that innumerable opportunities for 
mutually profitable trade between these friends 
and next door neighbors must exist. During 1929 
the United States was selling to Canada about 
$900,000,000 of commodities, a substantial pro- 
portion of which was farm products, and was 
purchasing over $500,000,000 in return. Since 
1929 our exports to Canada have slumped to 
about $300,000,000, or a loss of some $600,000,000. 
This loss has resulted in large measure from short- 
sighted tariff policies. 

“Notwithstanding its increase in population, 
the world today is producing and consuming sub- 
stantially less than it did in 1929 and prior years. 
This Trade Agreement will make possible the 
profitable sale of much of our surplus production 
as it will also result in the re-employment of a 
large number of American wage earners now idle. 

“The peoples of our two countries have com- 
mon interests and common aspirations, socially, 
morally, and materially. The progress of each 
depends more and more upon the progress of the 
other. The problems of commerce and peace fac- 
ing all nations today are acute. While many other 
parts of the world are devoting their primary 
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efforts either to war or to the feverish building 
of vast armaments, with consequent neglect of 
the dislocated and collapsed business conditions, 
with resultant unemployment and widespread 
distress, it is for the western hemisphere to point 
the way to a more far-seeing, constructive basis 
for prosperity and for peace. The Trade Agree- 
ment between our two countries will, I hope, 
mark the beginning of a new epoch in the affairs 
of our respective peoples. It will mean the com- 
mon advancement of their economic and their 
cultural life. Underlying this Agreement are the 
twin policies of the good neighbor and mutually 
profitable trade. 

“While many other parts of the world are slip- 
ping in the direction of economic suicide, the Trade 
Agreement between our two countries marks an 
outstanding step in the direction of economic 
sanity. It seeks to stimulate sound and healthy 
trade relationships and thereby to restore employ- 
ment to the unemployed and a wholesome pros- 
perity to the peoples of both countries. It sets an 
example of what must be done to establish a 
solid foundation upon which to rebuild a suitable 
structure of world peace.” 


Prime Minister King of Canada expressed 
his views, in part, as follows: 


“Mr. President, Mr. Secretary, Gentlemen: 

“May I say, Mr. Secretary, that I very cor- 
dially endorse all that you have said of the mutual 
advantages likely to flow to our respective coun- 
tries from the terms of the treaty? 

“On behalf of Canada, I heartily reciprocate 
the sentiments of international good-will you have 
so generously expressed. 

“I believe with you that the signature of this 
agreement is witness of the joint intention of 
the governments of the United States and Canada 
to give rapid effect to our policies in a practical 
manner, At last our formal trade relations have 
been brought into harmony with the underlying 
realities of public and private friendship between 
our two peoples. The agreement will, I am con- 
fident, confer substantial benefits alike on the 
producers and consumers of both countries, while 
safeguarding with great care every essential in- 
terest. 

“T feel sure that its value will be shown beyond 
question by a marked increase in commerce within 
the next few months. This undoubtedly will help 
both countries to make more rapid progress to- 
ward complete economic recovery. 

“Nor will this agreement benefit North America 
alone. All the world will gain from greater trade 
on this continent. 

“Nor will its benefits be confined to trade. To 
an anxious and troubled world we hope that there 
will be opened to the nations, by the force of our 
example, vistas of a surer path to progress and a 
more lasting road to peace.” 

















A Provisional National Peace Program 


FOR THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 


(Readers of this “‘Program’’ are invited to send their criticisms at once to the American Peace 
Society, 734 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C.—Eniror.) 


Bases of the Program 


IVERGENT opinions exist as to the 
least round-about and surest road to 
world peace. The views finding expression 
range beyond the arc of 180°, and we con- 
sequently discover differing groups taking 
exactly opposite and conflicting directions. 
The isolationist and the believer in a super- 
state are poles apart, and probably equally 
in error. Somewhere between these ex- 
tremes is an intelligent position for the un- 
biased opponent of the methods of war. 


The American Peace Society for over 
one hundred years has sought to bring na- 
tions under the reign of law by their em- 
ployment of conciliation, arbitration, judi- 
cial settlement and other peaceful means 
of avoiding and adjusting their differences. 
It has opposed policies of isolation within 
economic and social spheres, for it has found 
the gains to be achieved from intelligent 
codperation with other nations too compel- 
ling to admit the doctrine of any complete 
national self-sufficiency. It has equally 
shunned all thought of any super-state to 
which individual nations would owe their 
allegiance and submit their liberties. 


The American Peace Society, believing 
in justice expressed in terms of law, has 
from its beginning in 1828 advocated a 
Congress of Nations composed of delegates 
from free, sovereign and independent states, 
meeting to discuss and to adopt principles 
of law, such principles to become binding 


only when severally ratified by the respec- 
tive states. For the determination of in- 
ternational controversies involving legal 
rights, the Society at its outset also pro- 
posed the adherence of all states to a Per- 
manent Court of International Justice after 
the manner of the Supreme Court of the 
United States.’ 


Happily, the world has traveled a con- 
siderable distance along this road which the 
American Peace Society chose more than 
a century ago. Today there is in opera- 
tion a Congress and two High Courts of 
Nations, all supported and believed to be 
in the interest of liberty and justice by a 
large majority of the governments of the 
world, 


While this progress can be noted, we are 
still far from the destination visioned by the 
American Peace Society. Lasting peace 
has not fallen nor will it drop considerately 
in our laps. It will come, if at all, only 
through a continuous struggle for justice 
by all peoples. 





1 Associated with William Ladd, founder of 
the American Peace Society, were from the earliest 
days many of the best known men of that time: 
Moses and Nicholas I. Brown, William Ellery 
Channing, David Low Dodge, Rev. Ralph Emer- 
son, T. H. Gallaudet, Governor Gilman of New 
Hampshire, Simon Greenleaf, Judge Thomas S. 
Grimke, Stephen Longfellow, the father of the 
poet Henry W. Longfellow, Rev. Charles Lowell, 
the father of the poet James Russell Lowell, An- 
son G. Phelps, Francis Wayland, Noah Worces- 
ter, etc. 
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Our present peace machinery is not per- 
fect. It has failed of its purpose on more 
than one occasion. In consequence there 
is not a little disappointment over the re- 
sults of co-operative efforts through the 
past decade. 


Unfortunate as this is, now is no time 
for despair, or for the rejection of the en- 
tire structure so laboriously erected. Ex- 
planations why complete success has not 
been achieved are mostly self-evident. 


There is every hope and reason to be- 
lieve that past failures, by exposing the de- 
fects, will be the accepted cause for de- 
veloping and strengthening the collective 
will and organization for world peace. 


The present forms of international co- 
operation are neither fixed nor unchange- 
able, a fact assuring their growth and fur- 
ther usefulness. To have devised instru- 
ments unyielding in their operation would 
have condemned them to failure before they 
were tried. As new and unforeseen con- 
ditions arise, organizations for peace must 
be prepared to examine and treat phe- 
nomena realistically, be able to absorb 
shock rather than to face _ irresistible 
forces with self-defeating rigidity. For 
example there is the practical problem, 
pressing for solution by our world society 
just now, of discovering peaceful ways to 
permit peoples within rapidly growing na- 
tions to satisfy their legitimate needs by 
the due process of law, and that by common 
consent. Although it may take statesman- 
ship of genius proportions to meet this is- 
sue, within a modified form of the present 
framework of international organization it 
is surely not impossible. 


While the American Peace Society, true 
to the traditions of its founder and great 
advocate, has seen certain of its broad prin- 
ciples accepted, it realizes that the task is 
merely begun. Effectively to induce na- 
tions to act justly and reasonably without 
resort to violence, public opinion must be 
molded to create friendlier international 
relations; human conduct, historically sus- 
ceptible of change, must be altered with re- 
spect to the use of force in obtaining desired 
ends; unyielding national policies must be 
tempered and restrained by a social con- 
science; agencies for collective effort must 
be improved and strengthened in structure 
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and influence. Such ends are not quickly 
attainable. It is a work of continuous edu- 
cation, but a process which occasionally 
will permit of practical action by govern- 
ments under mandate of their peoples. 


To aid in the general advance towards a 
law governed world, the American Peace 
Society proposes for the study, recommen- 
dation and action of its members a Na- 
tional Peace Program. 


Aims of the Program 


1. To advertise through the American 
Peace Society the advantages of inter- 
national peace based upon the principles 
of fair play, that is to say justice, mutually 
agreed to and accepted by the nations; 


2. To advance, through United States 
collaboration with existing agencies for the 
development of such mutually accepted 
rules of behavior, the American concept of 
world conferences free of military or po- 
litical alliances; 


3. To admit for all nations including the 
United States the right to an adequate na- 
tional defense under civilian control; 


4. To develop intelligent commercial in- 
tercourse between peoples by mutual agree- 
ments upon tariffs, currencies, intergovern- 
mental debts, inaccessibility and mal-dis- 
tribution of raw materials, and other bar- 
riers to successful international trade; 


5. To promote for the nations the ex- 
tension of the reign of law by encouraging 
the use, availability and development of 
existing agencies and the creation if need 
be of new organs for the judicial settlement 
of international disputes. 


The Program 


I. Under the auspices of the American 
Peace Society, a thoroughgoing Survey: 


First, of existing “pacific means’”—world 
agencies and organizations—to which gov- 
ernments may turn, or through which they 
may seek adjustments of their misunder- 
standings without resort to arms; 


Secondly, of the existing relations of the 
United States Government to these “pacific 
means”, diplomatic or other governmental 
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agencies of co-operation, treaties, the Per- 
manent Courts at the Hague, the League 
of Nations, and the rest; 


All with the view of making recommenda- 
tions calculated to point the way to such 
changes as may be found possible to the 
end that the United States may function 
more fully through these “pacific means”. 


II. The continuation by the American 
Peace Society of Permanent Commissions 
to furnish facts as bases for judgment, 
functioning as clinics or agencies for the 
advancement of truth, throughout the 
realms of industry, education, social work, 
religion and the various organizations for 
peace. 


III. The further use by the American 
Peace Society of the Referendum whereby, 
through questionnaires, views on questions 
relating to the preservation or better as- 
surance of international peace may be se- 
cured; 


IV. A Three-Year Series of Parleys 
under the direction of the American Peace 
Society: 


To aid industrial, commercial, financial 
and other agencies to appreciate their inter- 
national privileges and obligations; 


To apply more creative public judgments 
to the practical solution of pressing world 
problems; 


To reap the advantages that flow natu- 
rally from acquaintance and exchange of 
views; 


To encourage our people to think and 
act co-operatively in matters of interna- 
tional concern, in accord with the AIMS 
and PROGRAM herein outlined; 


As Follows: 


First Year—Three Regional Parleys? to 
be held in University centers in various 
sections of the United States; 


Second Year—Five Regional Parleys;? 
including a team of four unofficial repre- 
sentatives of as many important foreign 
countries to speak from the same platform 
with a member of the American Peace So- 
ciety, on a tour across the United States; 
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Third Year—Follow the work of the 
first and second years with a National 
Parliament * on World Affairs at some lead- 
ing University, with the nation-wide co- 
operation of the radio and press. 


The Course of Victory 


The following quotations indicate rea- 
sons for our faith and broaden the course 
of the victory yet to be won. 


“The American Peace Society has great tradi- 
tions. It seems to me that it should call this fact 
to the attention of the public . . . I would ven- 
ture to suggest that the work of the American 
Peace Society should be constructive, in the sense 
that it should seek by all practicable means to 
advance the cause of peaceable settlement . 
The American Peace Society should live up to its 
traditions . . . develop them . . . leave to others 
that part of the peace movement which falls out- 
side of those traditions." —JAmMEs Brown Scott. 


William Ladd, in his Essay on a Congress 
of Nations, published in 1840, advocated 
a Congress of Nations and Court of Na- 
tions, separate from each other as legislative 
and judicial functions require. He said: 


“TI consider the Congress as the legislature, and 
the Court as the judiciary, in the government of 
nations, leaving the functions of the executive 
with public opinion, ‘the queen of the world.’ 
This division I have never seen in any essay or 
plan for a congress or diet of independent na- 
tions, either ancient or modern; and I believe it 
will obviate all the objections which have been 
heretofore made to such a plan.” 


“By a long series of practical labors, and es- 
pecially by developing, maturing, and publishing 
the plan of an International Congress, has Wil- 
liam Ladd enrolled himself among the benefactors 
of mankind. . . . The idea of a Congress of Na- 
tions with a high Court of Judicature is as prac- 
ticable as its consummation is confessedly dear 
to the friends of Universal Peace. Whenever this 
Congress is convened, as surely it will be, I know 
not at all the names that will deserve commemora- 
tion in its earliest proceedings; but there are 
two, whose particular and long-contained advo- 
cacy of this Institution will connect them indis- 
solubly with its fame,—the Abbé Saint-Pierre, of 
France, and William Ladd, of the United States.” 
-——CHARLES SUMNER in his address War System of 
the Commonwealth of Nations, delivered before 
the American Peace Society May 28, 1849. 





* By proper organization these gatherings can 
be in part self-supporting, but to assure their suc- 
cess the budget calls for $35,000, which sum re- 
mains to be raised. 
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“All history is the decline of war, though the 
slow decline . . . The proposal of the Congress 
of Nations is undoubtedly that at which the 
present fabric of our Society and the present 
course of events do point. But the mind, once 
prepared for the reign of principles, will easily 
find modes of expressing its will.”—RatpH WALDO 
Emerson, speaking before the Annual Meeting of 
the American Peace Society, 1838. 


“The law of nations is founded upon reason and 
justice, and the rules of conduct governing in- 
dividual relations between citizens or subjects 
of a civilized state are equally applicable as be- 
tween enlightened nations. The considerations 
that international law is without a court for its 
enforcement and that obedience to its commands 
practically depends upon good faith instead of 
upon the mandate of a superior tribunal only give 
additional sanction to the law itself and brand 
any deliberate infraction of it not merely as a 
wrong, but as a disgrace. A man of true honor 
protects the unwritten word which binds his con- 
science more scrupulously, if possible, than he 
does the bond a breach of which subjects him to 
legal liabilities, and the United States, in aiming 
to maintain itself as one of the most enlightened 
nations, would do its citizens gross injustice if it 
applied to its international relations any other 
than a high standard of honor and morality.”— 
Grover CLEVELAND in his special message to the 
Senate and the House of Representatives of the 
United States, December 18, 1893, relative to the 
lawless occupation of Honolulu under false pre- 
texts by United States forces. 


“Let’s think of peace. Let’s take all necessary 
steps to insure it. Let us end for all time the mad 
and futile way of war for settling differences. 
ae We can and should direct all our energies 
and efforts towards peace.” — Ex-GOvERNOR 
Arrep E. SmirH, speaking over the radio, Oc- 
tober 10, 1935. 


To the American Peace Society: 


“From the World War and its aftermath nu- 
merous fighters for peace—individuals and groups 
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—have sprung. You are among the few who have 
carried into the post-war era the best traditions 
of an earlier peace movement. In this continuity 
lies your greatest strength. If, during the more 
than 100 years of its existence, the American Peace 
Society has unhappily seen a number of wars 
place in jeopardy the ideals for which it stood 
and fought, all the greater has been its triumph 
in surviving each of these periods with renewed 
strength and witnessing the steady growth of 
mankind’s efforts to seek the means of avoiding 
armed conflict and establishing permanent peace— 
a growth which the Society may proudly claim 
to have fostered and forwarded. The American 
Peace Society has wisely avoided the pitfalls of 
pressing for extremist schemes designed to bring 
about a sudden impracticable millenium, but has 
proved its soundness by its early advocacy of pro- 
posals which were in harmony with what was 
realizable in contemporary society. Only by such 
rational analysis of actual forces and of the degree 
to which they can be molded to serve the ends 
of progress is it possible to achieve a lasting 
advance.” 
With kindest regards, 
CorDELt HULL. 

May, 1935. 


“Let it be remembered that peace cannot be 
brought about by the fiat of any nation or group 
of nations. It will come more as an evolution. 
Although war clouds have again gathered and the 
dread weapons of warfare are again taking their 
toll, notwithstanding strenuous efforts made by 
the advocates of peace, we should not falter but 
keep in mind the opening words of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson in his address on “War” delivered before 
the tenth annual meeting of the American Peace 
Society in 1838: 


‘The archangel Hope 

Looks to the azure cope, 

Waits through dark ages for the morn, 
Defeated day by day, but unto Victory born.’” * 





* Quotation from a statement by Hon. John J. 
Esch, President of the American Peace Society, 
D. A. R. Magazine, November, 1935. 






































Can Parliamentary Government 
Survive ? 


By ARTHUR DEERIN CALL 


PPARENTLY the World War did for a 
time make the world safer for democ- 
racy. A Tsar, a Sultan, three Emperors, a 
whole company of princes, dukes, grand 
dukes and little kings, were wiped out and 
elective parliaments widely substituted for 
hereditary autocracies. Yet in these latter 
years parliamentary government has dwin- 
dled to the point of extinction in Italy, 
Germany, Russia, and in varying degrees 
elsewhere. Furthermore, thoughtful stu- 
dents of our American political system as- 
sure us that our Government is today headed 
inevitably toward Fascism; while others, 
perhaps not so thoughtful, are trying to 
impose upon us some form of Sovietism or 
other style of exotic political order. 

Now, as only during the great epochs of 
history, people generally are searching into 
the very foundations of all political struc- 
tures. With unusual intensity they are 
seeking to know if we of America are really 
entering upon a new and perhaps final phase 
of democracy; whether or not we can rise 
above our fragmented systems and irrele- 
vant clap-traps; whether or not we can work 
out more directive ideas within the various 
forms of our recurring new deals; whether 
or not with so many of our citizens on the 
dole we can count on enough serious and 
leavening men and women among a too in- 
different species to save us from a more gen- 
eral collapse of our so-called liberal capital- 
istic system; whether or not a multi-billion 
organization such as our government can 
continue to run on a parliamentary plan. 

Just now, therefore, perhaps as never be- 
fore in our history, it is to our concern that 
we review as best we may: first the rise and 
nature of parliaments; secondly, some cur- 
rent criticisms of parliamentary forms; and, 
thirdly, the probable prospects for a repre- 
sentative government such as ours. 
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I 


In the realm of man’s efforts at organiza- 
tion there is no fact more arresting than the 
rise of parliaments, any examination of 
which takes us necessarily into the uncer- 
tain fields of history. When our practical 
performers feel moved to call history 
“bunk,” and when some pundits hold that 
“we learn from history that we learn nothing 
from history,” both are apparently thinking 
of history as a mere record of irrelevant 
facts. History is more than that. Carlyle 
once wrote to Emerson, “There is no use 
writing of things past unless they can be 
made in fact things present.” All history is 
not bunk; indeed, as Abraham Lincoln once 
remarked, ‘We cannot escape from history.” 
In its essence history is, as said by Lord 
Acton, “the conscience of mankind.” 

H. G. Wells, lecturing before the Sor- 
bonne, in March, 1927, took occasion to say 
of himself: “I am not very easy to define. 
I am something of a romancer, something 
of a novelist, something of a publicist. I 
have written essays and social speculations. 
I have stolen and dressed myself up in the 
plumage of the historian.” So, adopting 
something of the same _ well-established 
technique, let us look back for a bit upon 
the rise and nature of parliaments. To 
know the whither one must needs know 
something of the whence. 

Our word government comes down out of 
a human necessity, as in the case of ships, 
for steering, piloting. The need for govern- 
ment surely appeared when the first two 
persons, if such there were, argued over their 
rights to some forbidden fruit. As the 
family increased, the Cains threatening the 
Abels, demands for government multiplied. 
Later, nomadic huntsmen came into con- 
flict from time to time with nomadic herds- 
men; and both, in turn, preyed upon the 
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more fixed and prolific peasants. Primitive 
families naturally developed differences with 
other primitive families. As tribes came 
into being, tribal conflicts arose, and the 
necessity for tribal government—steering, 
piloting—became more and more apparent. 

Whilé the beginnings of social organiza- 
tion were probably not due to what Hobbes, 
Rousseau and others curiously called a 
“social contract,” yet organizations of hu- 
man beings into bands of robbers, of ex- 
ploiting victors, there certainly were. In 
his Life of the Bees Maeterlinck points out 
that once a swarm of bees has stolen honey 
from a foreign hive, and robbery is seen to 
be easier than labor, then such bees remain 
robbers and carry on continuous, predatory 
wars with foreign bees. Apparently men 
have things in common not only with the 
ants but the bees as well. 

Differences of human views and tastes, 
conflicts of interests, have made govern- 
ment of some kind an essential to every 
social organization. The necessity for gov- 
ernment of some form gave rise to a need 
for organization of some kind, and the de- 
mand for organization gradually took on 
the status of organization, which we now 
call the state. 

The steps in the rise of states, with 
which government is primarily concerned, 
have been described by some as: first, hunts- 
men and herdsmen robbing and murdering 
peasants; second, herdsmen, for purposes of 
exploitation, allowing the peasants to live 
and raise food; third, peasants taking their 
surpluses to the herdsmen as tributes; 
fourth, the union over a given area of herds- 
men and peasants into a primitive state. 
This theory is probably as nearly correct 
as any. 

In primitive states, government, eco- 
nomics and religion were probably in- 
separable; the legislative, executive and 
judicial functions being carried on by the 
same person or group. Law was looked 
upon as custom, as being unchangeable and, 
usually, as of divine origin. 

In the primitive state the old man, senex, 
came into his own. In the case of a family 
it was usually the senior head who ruled; 
and in the case of the tribe the senior mem- 
bers. “And Jehovah said unto Moses, 
gather unto me seventy men of the elders 
of Israel . . . and bring them into the tent 
of meeting; that they may stand there with 
thee.” Homer of prehistoric times speaks 
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respectfully of a Council of old men. Over 
eight hundred years before Christ the Greeks 
had a Council composed of the two kings 
and twenty-eight men over sixty years of 
age, holding office for life. To the old man, 
the senex, we owe the origin before the 
dawn of history of what we call the Senate, 
a term not unfamiliar to modern parlia- 
ments. 

The word parlement, used by the French 
of the long ago for any group of persons 
gathered to speak, to parley, came finally 
to be applied to the Royal Court and in the 
twelve hundreds to the Supreme Courts 
throughout the provinces of France. Our 
English word parliament, going back at 
least to the time of Henry II in the mid- 
eleven hundreds, evidently an adaptation of 
the old French word, has come to be as- 
sociated primarily with the English system 
of government. England is not only the 
“Mother of Parliaments,” she has nourished 
them everywhere. They are her greatest 
gifts to the world. In studying the nature 
of parliaments, therefore, we most naturally 
begin with the one at Westminster. 

Through the haze of centuries and the 
maze of conflicting interests, the English- 
man’s greatest political problem appears 
to have been to raise and control public 
funds, and that without too much inter- 
ference from any King or Dictator. Tyr- 
anny and anarchy have been the Scylla and 
Charybdis threatening all governments 
throughout their history. 

From the earliest records of England we 
learn of Councils of various kinds: town 
meetings (Mark-moots); county gather- 
ings (Shire-moots); more general assem- 
blies (Folk-moots), tribal courts consisting 
primarily of the armed forces; a Grand As- 
sembly of Wise Men (Witenagemot), in- 
cluding the bishops, elder-men, abbots and 
administrative officers. 

The Witenagemot advised the King from 
time to time on questions of war and peace, 
territorial boundaries, and especially as to 
questions of finance, taxation and expendi- 
tures. Before William the Conqueror this 
Witenagemot had become a Common Coun- 
cil of the leading landholders and church- 
men, a national assembly with legislative 
and even judicial power and influence, rais- 
ing armies, levying taxes, reforming abuses, 
coining money, acting on petitions of griev- 
ances. 

In the late ten-hundreds, following Wil- 
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liam the Conqueror, the Witenagemot 
changed into the King’s Council of royal 
barons, then to the King’s Court or Great 
Council, as more acceptable to the feudal 
system favored by the Normans. Through- 
out the reign of the House of Normandy, 
1066-1154, each of the four Kings was in 
turn supreme, insisting upon his rights to 
tax the people as a kingly prerogative. It 
was one year before his death in 1087 that 
William, to the great disgust of the people, 
took his famous census known as the Domes- 
day Survey for the purpose of perfecting his 
system of taxation. 

When during the reign of the House of 
the Plantagenets, 1154-1399, the Kings 
began to summon representatives of shires 
and boroughs to aid the Common Council 
to grant taxes, and when, following the 
revolt of the Barons in 1215, King John was 
made to sign the Magna Carta rejecting 
regal control of personal liberty and prop- 
erty, setting forth what and how taxes should 
be raised, we have the foreshadows of the 
House of Commons; with the principle of 
representation, however, extending only to 
specified classes and corporations. 

Through it all two kinds of forces are 
already seen to be playing, sometimes to- 
gether, sometimes against each other, the 
forces of absolutism and the forces of free 
government; a regal over against a legal 
conception of the state. 

Simon de Montfort, who by defeating his 
brother-in-law Henry III and taking him 
prisoner had become de facto head of the 
people, called two knights from each shire 
and two citizens from each city or borough 
to a representative assembly, in 1265, to 
control taxes. Though the name “parlia- 
ment” had been applied to the Great Council 
twenty-five years before, though not until 
1258, meeting in Oxford, was it officially 
so called, this gathering in 1265 is often 
referred to as the first meeting of the House 
of Commons in Parliament assembled. 
Simon de Montfort is usually considered, 
therefore, as the founder of the English 
Parliament and thus of representative gov- 
ernment. 

Edward I, reigning with marked distinc- 
tion as England’s ruler for thirty-five years, 
summoned the “Model Parliament” that met 
in November, 1295. Returning from the 
Holy Land, he urged a strong executive and 
an equally strong legislature; indeed he had 
led Parliament in April, 1275, to enact the 
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“Statute of Westminster”—an elaborate 
code based upon the Justinian principle that 
“that which touches all must be approved 
by all” without respect of persons. 

That Edward’s “Model Parliament” met 
in two chambers was apparently accidental. 
The King had called the nobles and prelates, 
asking the latter to bring along some lesser 
clergy; he had also ordered the election of 
knights of the shires together with citizens 
and burgesses. When they all appeared at 
Westminster the Crown assumed the head- 
ship of the Parliament. The clergy and 
barons met in one room to carry on the work 
of the former Great Council; while the 
knights, burgesses, laity, citizens, met in an- 
other for the transaction of other business. 
The meeting in separate rooms was more or 
less a coincidence. The official separation 
of Lords and Commons, meeting in sepa- 
rate houses, was not established until a 
hundred years later under Richard II. 

Through all this the principle of parlia- 
mentary representation, serving a unified 
people—prayers, fighters, workers—became 
more and more clearly understood and ac- 
cepted. 

Following the Model Parliament, the in- 
stitution gradually developed through cen- 
turies of trial and error. But, amid the 
oceans of issues, the main problems appear 
always to have been how to combat the 
King’s efforts to tax without the consent of 
the people; how to fix the control of 
finances through taxation and appropria- 
tions; how to establish the principle that the 
ones who pay must be consulted; how to 
create a balance between tyranny and 
anarchy. 

Carlyle once expressed his appreciation 
of the House of Commons by calling it “six 
hundred talking asses.”” Without any writ- 
ten constitution, however, it has served mon- 
archs and people, conservatives and liberals, 
as a council, a maker and interpreter of 
law, and all these with an ability, a rule-of- 
thumb elasticity and success that in the 
main have been the inspiration of peoples 
around the globe. It has made it possible 
for the sense of self-government to survive 
along with the organization of the state. 
It has created the English state. It has ex- 
tended what for the want of a better word 
we call liberty from the sole possession of 
feudal lords more and more to the whole 
people; a liberty based upon the principle 
of representation backed by public opinion. 
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Within the English system, on the whole 
and in the long run, the political direction 
of events has been away from the argument 
of force to the force of argument. It is 
within this course of affairs that “England 
of the senses and the understanding” has 
hammered out a course of national unity 
and built an unparalleled reach of empire. 

As early as 1297 the Parliament adopted 
the Confirmatio Catarum, the point of which 
was that financial grants to the King must 
await the redress of grievances; and peti- 
tions and the redress of grievances are still 
major concerns within all parliaments. It 
was a Parliament that, deposing Edward II 
and placing Edward III on the throne, 
paved the way for the knights of the shires 
to join with the citizens and burgesses, sit- 
ting together as the Commons; that pro- 
ceeded in 1340 to do away with the King’s 
right to exact arbitrary tolls called tallages. 
It was not long before the advice and con- 
sent of the Commons along with that of the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal were re- 
quired to every statute. 

While the parliamentary system was 
nearly wiped out as a result of the Wars of 
the Roses, 1422-1471, its evolution to the 
beginning of the House of Stuart, 1625- 
1714, may be summarized as follows: Dur- 
ing the reign of the House of Lancaster, 
1389-1461, the Council developed, destined 
later to become the responsible Ministry of 
today; during the reign of the House of 
York, 1461-1485, it was generally estab- 
lished that most forms of taxation to become 
effective must be approved by Parliament; 
during the reign of the House of Tudor, 
1485-1603, it was generally established that 
provisions for taxation must not only be ap- 
proved by the House of Commons but that 
they must originate in that body; during 
the Great Rebellion and the period of the 
Commonwealth under Cromwell the Com- 
mons established victorious armies, over- 
threw the Church and the House of Lords, 
and served notice in 1649 to believers in 
personal dictatorships by cutting off the 
head of the King. 

Because of the King’s abuses of privilege 
and prerogative, the Commons, following 
the bloodless revolution of 1688, passed in 
December of the next year its Bill of Rights 
that ranks with Magna Carta as a founda- 
tion-stone of the English Constitution. In 
this Bill of Rights the King is told that he 
cannot: suspend, dispense with, or execute 
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laws; tax the people directly or indirectly 
for his own use; raise or keep a standing 
army in times of peace; any of these without 
the consent of Parliament. The Bill pro- 
vides that elections to the Parliament shall 
be free, that freedom of speech and debates 
in Parliament shall be limited only by the 
Parliament itself, and that Parliament shall 
meet frequently for the redress of all griev- 
ances and the improvement of the laws. It 
was resentment over the Stuart doctrine of 
the divine right of kings that led to the 
adoption of the principle of parliamentary 
supremacy and gave to Parliament the 
power not only to abolish prerogatives but 
even to change the common law. Civil War, 
the battles at Marston Moor and Naseby, 
the Bill of Rights, ended apparently for all 
time in England any possibility of a per- 
sonal dictator in control of the state in time 
of peace. 

The history of parliaments, the English 
Parliament not excepted, is a story of con- 
tinuing reform, readaptation and achieve- 
ment in behalf of freedom under law, a kind 
of freedom that enables states to avoid evils 
peculiar to tyranny on the one hand and to 
anarchy on the other. 

The Reform Act of 1832 shifted the po- 
litical balance of power from the House of 
Lords to the House of Commons and ex- 
tended the elective franchise, both in an at- 
tempt to back away from the tyrannies of 
despotism. Through the centuries Parlia- 
ment has improved its forms of procedure; 
limiting, for example, the time to be devoted 
to certain stages of a measure under a pleas- 
ant rule of closure called the “guillotine.” 
Its easy adaptation to emergencies is shown 
by the fact that the Parliament elected in 
1910 was not dissolved for eight years. 
When in 1918 Parliament enfranchised 
women, it fixed their minimum voting age 
at thirty years, later reduced it to twenty- 
one; but peeresses in their own right are 
not yet permitted to sit in the House of 
Lords. It has simplified the registration law, 
abolished property qualifications for fran- 
chise, removed the pauper disqualification 
and gone far toward eliminating any neces- 
sities for a general strike in England. The 
enacting clause in every British statute still 
reads: “Be it enacted by the King’s Most 
Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and Commons in this present 
Parliament, assembled,” etc. 
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English sovereignty, whatever that is, re- 
sides in the Parliament, and the powers of 
the King are exercised by the Ministry, all 
under a system described recently by Sir 
John Simon, then Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, as “a religion with no Bible, a tradi- 
tion with no written law.” Responsibility 
for the government’s policy lies with the 
Cabinet composed of about twenty of the 
leading Ministers. The royal veto is 
abolished. Since George I stopped presid- 
ing at meetings of the Ministers, because 
he spoke no English, the King no longer 
attends meetings of the Cabinet. The power 
of the members of the House of Lords en- 
ables them simply to delay and to warn. 
If the Crown demands money, it is the 
Commons who grant it and the Lords who 
assent to the grant. While the Commons 
does not vote supplies except upon the re- 
quest of the Crown, its powers, especially 
since 1832, have gradually increased until 
the system has come to mean that the people 
elect their representatives and the repre- 
sentatives choose the government. The 
Ministers, representing the powers of the 
King, sit in Parliament to which they are 
responsible, and if they lose the confidence 
of the House of Commons they fall. It is 
pointed out by John Stuart Mill that “the 
proper office of a representative assembly 
is to watch and control the government; to 
throw the light of publicity on its acts.” In 
England the minority has a well defined, 
though somewhat limited right; it has the 
right to try to persuade the majority. 

Thus it appears that parliamentary gov- 
ernment is a republican government, a de- 
mocracy to which has been added the prin- 
ciple of representation. While at the dawn of 
history pure democracy was the rule within 
groups, representative government be- 
ing practically unknown, the democracy of 
the ancients knew something about the ab- 
solute state, and itself rested on the insti- 
tution of slavery. Throughout the middle 
ages representative government, widely ac- 
cepted and used, held that taxation is in- 
separable from representation, that there 
are rights common to all, and established 
and applied the principles of habeas corpus 
and the income tax. The notion of a na- 
tional will within a state came increasingly 
to the fore following the Treaty of West- 
phalia when the Thirty Years’ War came 
to an end in 1648. 
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Since that time there has been a gradual 
development of the theory that individual 
conduct is actuated by rational self-interest, 
and that government is the expression of the 
collective will. Responsible government 
created under a parliamentary system 
flowered out of such a past under the guid- 
ing care of the Mother of Parliaments. 

Because of the gregarious habits of men 
it was found necessary to supplement the 
pure democracy of the ancient tribes with 
a government by representatives. It is that 
which gave rise to and developed parlia- 
ments in England, the United States of 
America and elsewhere. 


II 


Out of such a background, combined with 
a practical colonial experience of nearly 300 
years, certain distinguished gentlemen, 
meeting in Philadelphia in the year 1787, 
were able to draft an instrument that has 
survived longer than any other existing con- 
stitution in the world. In this instrument 
they provided for a parliament, for the sepa- 
ration and definition of the powers of the 
legislature, the executive and the judiciary. 
They provided that all bills for raising reve- 
nue shall originate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and that the powers to lay and 
collect taxes, to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations, to coin and regulate the 
value of money, to declare war, to raise and 
support armies and a navy, shall reside in 
the Congress. Out of it has developed our 
party system, faith in individual initiative, 
the rule by the majority, the supremacy of 
the civil over the military power, liberty of 
press and speech, a government of laws and 
not of men. The control of the public purse 
is fixed by laws passed by representatives of 
the majority. 

True, throughout all this development in 
England, in the United States and else- 
where, the course of true government never 
has run smooth. The chief trouble seems to 
lie in certain weaknesses ordinarily thought 
of as human frailties. 

When in the early fifteen hundreds Machi- 
avelli had finished his // Principe it was 
found that he had analysed with great acu- 
men the methods by which an ambitious man 
may rise to sovereign power, the qualities es- 
sential to a successful autocrat. Because of 
the desperate situation due to the invasions 
of his native Italy, Machiavelli felt the 
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necessity for a powerful despot. Basing his 
doctrines with naked realism upon men as 
he knew them, he found no difficulty in 
severing morals from politics and encourag- 
ing public men to believe that the ends of 
government justify the means; in holding 
that extraordinary objects cannot be accom- 
plished under ordinary rules, and that 
theories of right and wrong must not be 
allowed to interfere with political expedi- 
ency. It is not difficult to agree that it was 
Machiavelli who founded the science of 
politics for the modern world! 

Certain phases of this pragmatic outlook 
on the processes of politics, perhaps more 
than anything else, have embarrassed repre- 
sentative government, making it easily sus- 
ceptible to mob and lobby pressure, break- 
ing down of faith and interest in legislative 
assemblies and weakening the intelligent 
public control of them. 

Disquieting facts there are. Multiple 
party control and the rise of “blocs” appear 
to have contributed towards the decline in 
the prestige of legislative bodies. A muddle 
of parties in Germany throughout the pe- 
riod of the Republic caused its downfall and 
the rise of the Nazis. There is a similar 
chaos today in France. 

In France, the President does not rule; 
for, as the French say, he “is not a head, 
but a hat.” The Prime Minister of France 
is overthrown so often that it cannot be said 
that he is the ruler. The only ruler of 
France appears to be the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, made up of 606 members divided into 
a dozen or more so-called parties. These 
gentlemen have recently voted for them- 
selves a life pension of 42,000 francs after 
four years of membership in the Chamber. 
The result, as pointed out by Abbé Dim- 
net, distinguished French savant, is that 
France, “legislated to death, is not gov- 
erned”; while the Deputies, “like all selfish 
bodies, have done too well for themselves.” 
While the English call their system “a re- 
ligion without a Bible,” there are French 
observers who regard the French parlia- 
mentary system as a “Bible without a re- 
ligion.” 

There are today two classes of criticisms 
against parliamentary governments. One 
charges that parliaments are either dying or 
dead, and that they must give way to some- 
thing else. The other insists that while 
parliamentary government has broken down 
here and there in man power and policy it 
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needs only to be remodeled to fit the new 
demands. 

It was Richard Olney, an able Secretary 
of State, who once pointed out that every 
government that remains without opposi- 
tion for a long time “is sure to develop all 
the worst features of oligarchic and despotic 
misrule.” Yet parliamentary government 
has given way in Germany to dictatorship, 
as is the case in Fascist Corporative Italy, 
in the Soviet Union, and with varying degree 
in many other sections of the world. While 
these new forms of government are in a way 
representative in principle, for the most part 
they are dominated by single parties with 
well defined restrictions of speech, of as- 
sociation and of other activities. They are 
not parliaments. 

The criticisms of our American form of 
parliamentary government are many, but 
emphasis upon minor defects tends to ob- 
scure the chief of them. The Nemesis fac- 
ing our Parliament is not the increases of 
salaries, the free mileage, the clerical aid, 
the franking privileges, the palatial offices, 
or the nepotisms of Congressmen. It is 
not that two-thirds of our members of Con- 
gress are lawyers, or that leadership among 
politicians has disappeared. It is not that 
the President should be elected for six 
years and be ineligible for re-election. It is 
not, as urged by some, that Senators ought 
to be elected for twelve years and be in- 
eligible for re-election; and that Represen- 
tatives should be elected for three years, 
with the provision that alternate Con- 
gressional elections should synchronize 
with Presidential elections. Within these 
spheres changes may be found desirable; 
but there is a danger to our parliamentary 
system deeper than is indicated by any of 
them. 

It must be admitted that fault-finding has 
become an easy, perhaps a natural, surely 
a popular sport. Mr. H. G. Wells has re- 
cently undertaken to explain democracy 
substantially as follows: “In terms of 
morals, democracy means that all human 
beings are equal in the sight of God; 
legally, democracy means that all human 
beings are equal before the law; in every 
day life, democracy appears to mean that 
one man’s money is as good as another’s.” 

The chief trouble with our form of rep- 
resentative government is not that it is 
inadequate; that it is ham-strung by 
lethargy and indifference; that our legis- 
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lative bodies are too large; that their mem- 
bership is based on geography and mere 
numbers only; that they are bicameral 
when they ought to be unicameral; that 
lobbies play on the timidity and sometimes 
on the cupidity of Congressmen. 

None of these indictments, however, is 
wholly fiddle-faddle. Simon Cameron was 
a widely known Pennsylvanian politician 
who served in the United States Senate 
from time to time. Thaddeus Stevens 
charged that Cameron would steal a red-hot 
stove. President Abraham Lincoln endured 
him for some ten months as his first Secre- 
tary of War, and then found it convenient 
to relieve him of his war work to become 
Minister to Russia. It was this versatile 
expert in his profession who once defined an 
honest politician as “a politician who, when 
he is bought, stays bought.” 

It may be true that modern democracy 
is “but a phase of immense dissolution,” 
having failed to establish a rational mon- 
etary system, to avoid economic chaos, 
or to end the crazy system of war. If so, 
the blame cannot be rightfully left on the 
doorsteps of parliaments. 

One of the reasons why parliamentary 
governments fail is that they are constantly 
faced with the job of achieving the impos- 
sible, and that by means of procedures 
found workable only in a period that is past. 
Our own Congress spends too much time 
trying to run the District of Columbia, 
worrying over such matters as_ bridges, 
pensions, military records and various me- 
chanical aspects of government. Social, in- 
dustrial, political activities have multiplied 
tremendously because of the growth of 
population and the developments of science 
and transportation; but many of these 
phases of parliaments would be better left 
to administrative bodies, Congress retaining 
unto itself the right simply to veto any of 
their proposed measures. Congress is bur- 
dened with too many extra-constitutional 
phases of government, dull minutiae of or- 
ganization, time consuming errand-boy 
activities. It is the business of Congress to 
develop policies, with which capable men 
function at their best. The multiplicity of 
special and divergent interests, more time 
destroying than worthy the attention of 
Congress, makes it impossible for our repre- 
sentatives to pay adequate attention to such 
major matters as crime, economic decrepi- 
tude and war. 
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In his Modern Democracies, James Bryce, 
long England’s highly respected Ambassa- 
dor to the United States, wrote in 1921: 
“In the form which it has almost every- 
where taken, that of government by a rep- 
resentative assembly, democracy shows 
signs of decay; for the reputation and 
moral authority of elected legislatures, al- 
though these, being indispensable, must 
remain, have been declining in almost every 
country. In some they are deemed to have 
shown themselves unequal to their task, in 
others to have added to temptations, in 
others to be too subservient to party, while 
in all they have lost some part of respect 
and social deference formerly accorded to 
them.” 

The critics of democracy find that the 
electorate tends to become inert and in- 
different because what is done is unintel- 
ligible to it, and that the man in the street 
is more familiar with the personalities of 
the sporting world, of the radio, of the films, 
and of big business, than with people 
politically responsible for public policies. 

It is charged that general elections, as 
means of consulting the people, are inade- 
quate; that the authority of the electorate 
is usurped by party organization; that 
candidates, trimming for office, confine their 
attentions primarily to the apathetic and 
neutrally minded, colorless majority. 

Constitutions represent certain tempers in 
the life of the people, states of the public 
mind, resting on the interest that the people 
are supposed to take in public affairs. That 
interest is said to be waning. 

Politicians are embarrassed by their sys- 
tem of patronage, especially in America. In 
spite of elevated motives, laws are often 
hastily and poorly made. Inadequate tech- 
niques and engineering skills in parliament 
have brought us into jungles of statutes, 
bewildering as they are too often ineffective. 

In such a situation Friedrich Nietzsche’s 
diatribes against democracy are being 
brought out again, dusted off and put in the 
front windows of our latest doctrinaire 
showmen. Nietzsche had no faith in the 
theory that all men are in any sense equal 
or in the habits of mind that go in that direc- 
tion. As between the morality and servility 
of fear and the morality of power he was 
for the morality of power. Nietzsche 
charged Christianity with preserving the in- 
efficient, the cowardly and degenerate; with 
being responsible for democracy and social- 
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ism with their “petty virtues” and their 
“sensuous comfortablenesses”, their happi- 
ness of the greatest number, their idealiza- 
tion of weakness, their depreciation of 
genuine excellence and sentimental concern 
for the under dog. These new critics of 
democracy, following consciously or uncon- 
sciously in the footsteps of Nietzsche, are 
charging democracy with being inefficient 
and extravagant, divisive and intolerant, 
indifferent when not hostile to any true 
social or political advance. 

Oswald Spengler and his followers are 
later centers around which some of these 
intelligentsia think they discover that what- 
ever elements of democracy the modern 
world has known are sure to disappear. 
Following Spengler’s teachings, it is widely 
held that our eighteenth century gospel of 
freedom, justice, humanity, progress, “rests 
upon a faith in the social omnipotence of 
free human reason”; while “average men are 
endowed with little reason and have little 
freedom to use what reason they possess”’. 
Hence, we are told, it is silly to argue that 
democracy has overcome despotism, that 
formal rights carry within them any actual 
power, that suffrage and popular education 
achieve anything more than to increase the 
powers of books, newspapers and other 
forms of gossip. It is charged that in a 
democracy the people do not rule; rather 
that they are controlled by the alert, or- 
ganized minority who know what they want 
and how to get it. Democracy, many say, 
means only that a few dominating spirits 
control the multitude, promoting at the 
same time their own glory and profit. 

Criticisms of our American democratic 
behavior, it is clear, are not confined to 
phases of political theory. They are rather 
quite definite and concrete. Attention is 
called to the enormous sums paid out an- 
nually in salaries to politicians, an amount 
that is increasing every year; to the poli- 
ticians and their families and friends who 
are on the public pay-rolls, a number that 
is also increasing annually; to the inevitable 
taxes on industry, on property, on the pub- 
lic generally; to the fact that one-third of 
the whole national income goes toward de- 
fraying the constantly mounting costs of in- 
efficient government. So Mr. Hearst de- 
mands the elimination of useless politicians, 
reductions in the cost of government, and 
goes so far as to urge that taxpayers or- 
ganize to “refuse to pay taxes to be dis- 
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sipated in riotous extravagance”. Of 
course such a procedure, if adopted, would 
not add appreciably to the reputation of 
parliamentary government. 

Men who believe with Mr. Hearst might 
draw a little comfort from Sir Maurice 
Amos’s observations: “Laws which are 
neither congenial to popular views of policy, 
nor designed to create or protect private 
rights, have often been overruled by the 
jurisdiction of the man in the street, a 
jurisdiction which is only another expression 
of the national aptitude for self-regulation. 
You cannot, it seems, have a confirmed 
national habit of continually creating law 
by custom and convention, without having 
at the same time the converse habit of cor- 
recting by neglect the less successful experi- 
ments of the legislature.” 


III 


The chief difficulty in our parliamentary 
government, however, is not to be found 
within the parliament. It lies, rather, 
within the electorate, within the lack of 
ability, will, wisdom and character of our 
people. We have enfranchised the vicious 
and illiterate. We talk much about educa- 
tion without any very clear idea of what 
we mean. We know little about the qualifi- 
cations that should belong to our repre- 
sentatives in the Congress. 

Legislative assemblies are made up of 
men and women far above the average in- 
telligence. Some time ago I took occasion 
to print some of my views about Congress- 
men. I said then and I say now that Con- 
gressmen are not a bad lot. Those whom 
I know are more than a decent sort. In- 
deed, those ninety-six people have become 
Senators, and those four-hundred-thirty- 
five have become Representatives, because 
they have braved public examination—the 
most difficult of all examinations—and 
“passed.” Those people on Capitol Hill 
are our five-hundred-thirty-one chosen 
ones, actually. They are in the main 
able and high-minded men and women. 
They are industrious and patriotic men 
and women, There is no “graft” in the 
United States Congress. There is no 
“racketeering” there. No “gangster” in 
Congress can worm his hand into the purse 
of Uncle Sam. No “crook” can get started 
in the Congress, because, if for no other 
reason, every member of that body is 
watched by five-hundred-thirty others. 
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Then, too, they want to do the right thing, 
for votes’ sake, if nothing else. These are 
things I wrote some years ago. It has 
been my lot through many years to be offi- 
cially associated with the United States 
Group of the Interparliamentary Union. 
As such I have to work with certain mem- 
bers of the Senate and of the House of 
Representatives, to associate with a number 
of them in America, aboard ships, in con- 
ferences in foreign lands, often in rather 
intimate ways. These opinions I am glad 
to repeat here without alteration of jot or 
tittle. 

Our chief worry in America ought not 
to be Congress, or the New Deal balancing 
on its flying trapeze, or even the parlor 
chatter about blood and revolution. The 
matter of deepest concern to this country 
ought to be the maintenance of enough 
faith, courage and ability among the people 
to create and sustain a Congress that truly 
represents the American principle of equal 
opportunity for all to reap their fullest pos- 
sible rewards in terms of life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness, not ignoring the 
collective economic interests of the people. 

In one of the publications of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, Professor Charles 
Borgeaud recently wrote at some length 
upon the evolution of representative gov- 
ernment in Switzerland, concluding with 
these words: “It is not claimed that the 
Swiss political system has no defects. Sev- 
eral improvements are needed, and there 
are several reforms which can justifiably 
be demanded. But no one thinks of ques- 
tioning the principle, formally established 
upon the experience of half a century, that 
the people is master in its own house, and 
that the house cannot be better guarded 
than by the eye of the master.” It ought 
not to be difficult for us to apply similar 
language to our United States of America. 

In broadest terms governments may be 
classified as Greek, Roman, and the other 
kind: anarchical, tyrannical, and govern- 
ments balanced between the two. Anarchy 
is no government. Tyranny is too much 
government. Democracy most favors gov- 
ernment successfully balanced somewhere 
between the none and the too much. 

What now may we hope for our demo- 
cratic dogma that “all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable Rights, 
that among these are Life, Liberty and the 
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pursuit of Happiness”? Is it true “that to 
secure these Rights Governments are in- 
stituted among Men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed, 
that whenever any Form of Government 
becomes destructive of these ends it is the 
Right of the People to alter or to abolish 
it, and to institute a new Government, 
laying its foundation on such principles and 
organizing its powers in such form as to 
them shall seem most likely to effect this 
Safety and Happiness”? Are representa- 
tive governments, democracies organized, 
doomed to death either because of the in- 
aptitudes of anarchy or the oversimplifica- 
tions of tyranny? 

Some of our devout and sometimes mys- 
tical convictions of the equality of man, 
if translated literally into action, might 
easily lead us back again into the waste and 
void, certainly if practical men, familiar 
with the history and necessities of gov- 
ernment, should fail in their efforts to get 
some sense into the rest of us. ; 

It is more than an academical question, 
whether or not democracies, at least in the 
forms of parliaments, of representative gov- 
ernments as seen in our time, are to endure. 

Political questions, such as those about 
the franchise, the right to religious free- 
dom, the organization of the state and the 
like, are much less prominent than in the 
nineteenth century. For the most part our 
era is concerned with economic questions, 
such as tariffs, the government control of 
industry, the rate of taxation, the control 
of currency, armaments, peace, war, and 
similar questions of detail not easily suscep- 
tible to profitable, general discussion. 
There is a growing feeling that political 
equality has no concrete advantages unless 
it be accompanied by a greater economic 
equality. 

It has long been argued that democracy 
is hopelessly inefficient. Through the 
eighteen-hundreds our own democracy was 
not able to avoid those protracted and gen- 
eral depressions associated with the year 
1819, with the year 1837, with the year 
1857, with the year 1873, and again with 
the year 1893; not to mention other pe- 
riods of acute depression and collapse. It 
is not necessary to dwell here on the eco- 
nomic mess that has brought about in a 
period of unprecedented plenty so much 
starvation and despair in our time. In our 
attempts to improve trade by changing 
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tariffs, adjusting import quotas, controlling 
exchanges, we are unearthing unsuspected 
difficulties. We have yet to learn how to 
bring about an expansion of world trade 
as a whole. In our efforts to adjust trade 
balances, we are confounded by the differ- 
ences of climate, of resources, of living con- 
ditions within the differing countries. We 
do not yet know how to face the fact that 
any balance of international trade must in- 
volve more than two countries, for inter- 
national trade just naturally assumes trian- 
gular and often many-sided transactions. 
We have yet to learn how to return to the 
pool of world commerce maintained with 
no little success before the war. In the 
face of all this can the public or its parlia- 
ment find out what it is all about, get busi- 
ness back on an even keel, reduce unem- 
ployment and keep the form of government 
essentially unchanged? 

While it must be admitted that all is not 
well with our American Republic, yet 
neither the theory nor the practice of demo- 
cracy has ever been proved to be unsound. 
On the contrary, representative govern- 
ment, where people have a civic sense, a 
reasonable interest in law and order, some 
degree of imagination and sympathy, ap- 
pears to work at least as well as govern- 
ment under dictatorship, except possibly in 
the case of war. The more among the 
electorate there are who feel themselves 
concerned to back the best men for office, 
voters with brains and character to recog- 
nize and to disown demagogues, who can 
gauge the men who represent us, the better 
chance representative government has to 
succeed. If, combined with these essen- 
tial things, the people have a reasonable 
amount of economic security and opportu- 
nity, the representative forms of demo- 
cracy are the best yet conceived by the 
mind of man. 

Representative government must rely 
upon the voters in matters involving basic 
policies, but the voters should only be 
called upon to select the few men neces- 
sary to carry out those policies. Free and 
open discussion, within the rules of the 
game, and a free and intelligent press ap- 
pear to be essential to the success of repre- 
sentative democracy. 

Of course there is a kind of free speech 
which if carried far enough might easily 
destroy itself. One who believes in ab- 
solutely free speech would have to agree 
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to a perfect freedom of speech not only 
to corrupt morals, but to try to suppress 
free speech itself. Then they who under 
the rule of free speech attempt to suppress 
free speech if allowed full sway in their 
efforts might succeed, when there would be 
an end of free speech. Voltaire, who 
coined the saying that men use speech only 
to conceal their thoughts, is said to have 
remarked to philosopher Helvetius, “I do 
not believe in a word you say, but I will 
defend to the death your right to say it”; 
but Mark Twain was of the opinion—bear- 
ing a little meaning all its own—that “In 
our country we have three unspeakably 
precious things: freedom of thought, free- 
dom of speech, and prudence never to prac- 
tice either.” 

The main problem of democracy ap- 
pears to be to find and to fit men to gov- 
ern, men who possess more than the politi- 
cal facility for getting votes. The fact that 
a man has money, aristocratic background, 
skill in a business or profession, is insuffi- 
cient evidence that he is worthy of a posi- 
tion in the government. We may yet de- 
mand the equivalent of university courses 
or of bar examinations, including degrees, 
of our candidates for office. Some day, 
perhaps, we may have an educational sys- 
tem qualified to say whether or not a candi- 
date has the poise, judgment, courage, 
honor, breadth of view and skill for a legis- 
lative job. Plato had some such thought 
in mind when, in the fifth book of his 
Republic, he argued that the end and aim 
of a state should be not to find the cap- 
tain of industry, the patrician, the scholar, 
the military hero, to exercise its highest 
political power; but the philosopher—the 
man of the wise, brave, temperate, just 
and well-balanced mind and disposition, 
possessing the will and ability to weigh 
public problems “in their general, intrinsic 
and permanent, rather than in their ephe- 
meral aspects.” 

As pointed out by Professor Francis W. 
Coker in his most helpful book Recent 
Political Thought: “The democrat believes 
that no other method is better than the 
democratic method for identifying and 
bringing to the top the men of high polliti- 
cal character, and that democracy, more 
than any other forms, confines these men 
to their function of leadership and pre- 
vents them from becoming dictators.” 
Finally, it should be said, “democracy 
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brings peculiar benefits, of a moral or spiri- 
tual sort, to the rank and file. To treat 
men as equals makes them more codpera- 
tive in spirit and more active in efforts to 
mitigate inequality.” The Professor adds: 
“In short, the rank and file are generally 
able to make a relatively intelligent dis- 
crimination between a group that intends 
to further the public interest and some 
other group, animated by narrower mo- 
tives; and their participation in political 
power is indispensable for developing in 
them the interest in government, respect 
for law, and codperative feeling which are 
in some measure essential to stable govern- 
ment in any community too enlightened 
and virile to be controlled mainly by fear 
and coercion.” 

Liberty has meant three different things: 
It has meant parliamentary government 
and the limitation of authority; it has 
meant the lessening of interference with 
free expression of opinion or with the free- 
dom of contract and trade; and, as pointed 
out by Sir Maurice Amos in his little book 
on The English Constitution, liberty “has 
meant, and means, the rule of law.” By 
the rule of law is meant that whenever pub- 
lic policy requires restraint upon peoples’ 
liberty to do as they like, “that restraint 
ought to be exercised in sole reliance upon 
pre-established law impartially  inter- 
preted.” 

It is Parliament, democracy expressed 
in representative government backed by the 
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impartial judge, that exercises the power in 
our government and secures to the people 
their essential liberties. The business of 
the Executive is to give effect to the pre- 
cise terms of the law, subject to the super- 
vision of the courts. The rule of law com- 
pels policy to come out into the open and 
to declare itself. As such it prevents evils 
such as sums of money appropriated for 
one purpose being used for another, resent- 
ments at injustice, violence. It is that 
feeling of security under the principle of 
order which is peace. 

There is nothing going on in the world 
that warrants any belief that representa- 
tive government is doomed wholly to dis- 
appear in the muck of anarchy. Too, if 
dictators there be, they must avoid all ap- 
pearance of tyranny if they wish to hold 
their jobs for any length of time. Draw- 
ing first towards anarchy and then towards 
tyranny, but avoiding both, representative 
government—judging especially from the 
experience of England and from the rec- 
ord of our own country—will continue as 
the difficult but inevitable course in time 
of peace for any effective political balance 
and control among intelligent peoples. So 
parliamentary government in some form 
may reasonably be expected not only to sur- 
vive but to develop increasingly in terms 
of the law as man’s best protection as he 
fares forth to achieve his enlightened in- 
terests under the rules of an ordered liberty. 











Memelland: a Focal Point in 
Contemporary Diplomacy 


By JOHN B. WOLF 


Department of History, 


HE recent elections in Memelland 

combined with the anxiety with which 
France and Russia are watching the actions 
of Hitler’s Reich in the Baltic have con- 
spired to bring the little territory of Memel 
again into the spotlight of World Diplo- 
macy. France’s attitude toward supporting 
England in the Italo-Ethiopian question 
seems to be tied up with Memel and Hit- 
ler’s Germany. Surely Russia’s stand in 
the Italian question which is before the 
League today is partly related to the even- 
tual outcome of the question of Memel. 
Since World attention is turned to this 
Baltic port, it is fitting that the question 
should be reviewed at this time. 


I 
By the Treaty of Versailles Germany 
transferred, unconditionally, the sover- 


eignty of Memelland to the Allied and 
associated powers. The territory has an 
area of about 2417 square kilometers and 
a population of about 146,000. Over half 
of the population are of German extrac- 
tion, and it seems that most of the non- 
German population have been thoroughly 
Germanized through centuries of German 
rule. There is some little industry in the 
territory, but its chief economic factors are 
agriculture and the commerce which rises 
out of its position on the river Neimen, and 
the fine harbor of Memel. When the ter- 
ritory was ceded, its final fate was largely 
a matter of conjecture. In 1919 the Baltic 
was more or less in political flux, and the 
constellation of states, as they exist today, 
was hardly recognizable. In default of a 
solution, Memel was ruled by an Allied 
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council with a French military commander 
and a few hundred French troops to de- 
fend its borders. Almost immediately the 
population divided itself into pro-German 
and pro-Lithuanian sympathizers with the 
Germans holding the allegiance of the ma- 
jority of the inhabitants. 

In 1923 when the French entered the 
Ruhr, Lithuania took advantage of the con- 
fusion which followed to present Europe 
with a fait accompli. In those unsettled 
post-War days this type of procedure was 
crowned with considerable success; the 
Italians had taken the Fiume harbor, and 
Poland was in the very act of taking Vilna 
from Lithuania. It is no wonder that the 
Lithuanians hoped to settle their territorial 
ambitions in the same rough and tumble 
fashion. Several regiments of Lithuanian 
troops and a crowd of Lithuanian irregu- 
lars—patriots with a military organization 
—invaded the territory, and after defeat- 
ing the French troops and the German 
police in Memel, took over the government 
of the area. The Ambassadors’ conference 
in Paris energetically protested this vio- 
lence at Kovno (the Lithuanian capital) 
and dispatched several French and British 
war vessels to the disturbed Port. After 
the Ambassadors’ conference dispatched an 
ultimatum, the Lithuanian Government 
then agreed to accept their decision re- 
garding the sovereignty of the area; Lithu- 
ania’s readiness to listen to the representa- 
tions of the Great Powers probably stems 
out of an understanding that the sover- 
eignty of Memel would go to Lithuania, 
and the hope that the powers would force 
Poland to back down in the Vilna question, 
which was then before the League Council. 
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On February 17, 1923, the Ambassadors’ 
conference decided to cede the sovereignty 
of Memelland to Lithuania, subject to the 
restriction that the territory must enjoy an 
autonomous government and that the river 
and harbor regulations must be organized 
to meet both Polish and Lithuanian needs. 
Lithuania accepted this arrangement, but 
when the Kovno Government took over 
control of the territory, the Germans called 
a general strike, and for several days riot 
and bloodshed were rampant in the district. 
Lithuanian troops finally restored order. 

During the Fall of 1923 the Polish- 
Lithuanian dispute deepened into a state 
of war, although no battles were fought. 
The Lithuanians used their control of 
Memel to prevent the export of Polish lum- 
ber through the harbor of Memel. Since 
Lithuania’s position in Memel had not yet 
been regularized by treaty, the question 
was brought up before the Council of the 
League. After some fumbling around, the 
League decided upon the appointment of a 
commission, to be headed by an American, 
to study the whole Memel question and 
submit recommendations. This was the 
occasion for the Commission, headed by 
Mr. W. H. Davis, which, in March, 1924, 
presented a report on the Memelland. The 
Commission reiterated the decision of the 
Ambassadors’ conference of February, 
1923, and made definite proposals for the 
regulation of Polish economic privileges on 
the Neimen River and in the Port of 
Memel. In spite of the hostile attitude of 
Poland, Mr. Davis championed his report 
in the Council and succeeded in having it 
adopted by the League. The protests of 
Poland were hushed up by the League ac- 
tion and the sudden appearance of support 
for Lithuania in the form of a note from 
the U.S. S.R. 

On May 8, 1924, at Paris, a treaty be- 
tween Lithuania on one side and the British 
Empire, France, Italy and Japan on the 
other, formally arranged for the transfer of 
the sovereignty of Memelland to Lithu- 
ania.' This same treaty included the Stat- 
ute of the Memel territory, and regulations 
for the Port of Memel and transit traffic 
through the territory. By this Statute 
Memelland was made into an autonomous 
district within the Republic of Lithuania. 





* League of Nations, Treaty Series, Vol. XXIX, 
No. 736, pp. 85-117. 
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Its government was to be composed of a 
governor, appointed by the President of 
Lithuania, a Landtag or Diet elected under 
democratic suffrage by the citizens of 
Memelland, and a Directorate responsible 
to the Landtag. The Landtag was to con- 
trol public administration, public worship, 
public education, public relief, and health, 
social welfare and labor legislation, local 
police, etc. The whole government of the 
territory in executive, legislative and judi- 
cial branches was separated from that of 
Lithuania. This Statute has proved to be a 
fertile source of dispute, since it thwarts the 
hopes and plans of Lithuanian National- 
ists, and always leaves open the question 
of Memelland’s return to the German 
Empire. 


II 


Between 1924 and the Chancellorship 
of Hitler, the Memel question appeared 
periodically on the European stage. Re- 
publican Germany never allowed any illu- 
sions about the fact that she was looking 
toward the time when Memel again would 
be part of the Reich. The Germans in 
Memel, who controlled a large majority 
in the Landtag, resisted every encroach- 
ment of the Lithuanian Government and 
more or less openly expressed their desire 
to return to the Fatherland. On the other 
hand, Lithuanian Nationalism refused to 
be completely thwarted even by the Stat- 
ute. The Lithuanian governors and the 
Government at Kovno did all that they 
could to make Memelland an integral part 
of the new Baltic State. On numerous 
occasions the question reached the spotlight 
of World news. Late in 1926 the Kovno 
regime ordered that all German officials 
must give up their offices by January 1, 
1927. German newspapers were sup- 
pressed, and 150 people, Germans and 
Jews, were court-martialed on charges 
brought up by the Lithuanian Government. 
Dr. Stresemann complained in Geneva 
about Lithuanian violation of court and 
school privileges guaranteed under the 
Statute. This incident was settled “out of 
Council” by the German and Lithuanian 
Governments. But the question remained, 
and the German press was always sensitive 
to the complaints of Germans in Memel- 
land. 

In February, 1932, while Japan was 
defying the League in Asia, the Memel 
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question broke wide open when the Lithu- 
anian Government stepped in and arrested 
Dr. Boettscher, president of the Memel 
Directorate, on the charge of treason, and 
supplanted his government with a “Council 
of Greater Lithuania.” For several days 
the frontier was closed and Memelland was 
in a state of siege. Dr. Boettscher appar- 
ently had been guilty of grave indiscretion 
in his contacts with the German Consul 
and in a visit to Germany, but it is an open 
question whether the drastic action of the 
Kovno Government was justifiable. For 
a few days feelings ran high in Germany, 
and the German Government presented the 
League Council with a request for an imme- 
diate investigation of the Memel situation. 
The attitude of the Memel Landtag fur- 
ther strengthened Germany’s position when 
it protested 23 to 4 against the removal of 
Dr. Boettscher from the Directorate. 

The Lithuanian Government insisted 
that the whole affair was the result of 
German propaganda, and that it was act- 
ing entirely within the Statute of the 
territory. The Governor appointed as 
president of the Directorate, M. Edouard 
Simmat, rector of a Lithuanian Grammar 
school, and presented him to the Landtag 
as a neutral. When the majority in the 
Landtag refused to accept either him or his 
program, M. Simmat dissolved the body 
and called for new elections to be held 
within six weeks, as required by the Stat- 
ute. In the meantime, the Council of the 
League of Nations referred the question of 
the legality of Lithuania’s actions to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice 
at The Hague. 

In August, 1932, the World Court up- 
held all Lithuania’s contentions except the 
legality of the dissolution of the Landtag, 
but the decision came too late for Lithu- 
ania to take much pleasure from it, for in 
May, 1932, the elections to the new Land- 
tag increased the size of the pro-German 
party’s majority. M. Simmat resigned his 
position, and a German Directorate headed 
by Dr. Otto Schreiber took over the control 
of the territory. But the Memel question 
had not been settled; it only returned to 
the status quo ante, while Japan, who had 
furnished the inspiration, continued her 
march toward Empire. 





? The International Court decided that the ac- 
tion was justifiable, but four of the judges dis- 
sented. 
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III 


When Adolph Hitler and the Nazis 
gained political control of Germany, a new 
note was thrown into the Memel question. 
The Nazi party was a German party, but 
there was nothing to prevent it from 
spreading beyond Germany’s frontiers. In 
Austria, Danzig, the Saar, and Memel, the 
Nazi party set up branches, and urged all 
patriotic Germans to join. This brought 
new difficulties to the rulers of ex-German 
territory, for it meant that there was a 
party in their political arena, which might 
easily become dominant, and which re- 
ceived orders from Berlin. If, through the 
party organization, Nazi Germany could 
rule the German-speaking territories be- 
yond her frontiers, then the German Reich 
was well on the way to a solution of the 
irridenta question. 

In Lithuania, as in Austria, the Govern- 
ment viewed this as a subtle attack on its 
sovereignty, and Memelland was again the 
scene of political turmoil. In its attempt 
to smash the Nazi movement in the terri- 
tory, the Lithuanian Government outlawed 
the two Nazi parties in Memel and abro- 
gated the pact between the German Prot- 
estant Church Council and the Evangelical 
Church Council in Berlin to check the 
Nazi’s use of the Church as an instrument 
of political control. Over a hundred Ger- 
man civil servants in Memelland, mostly 
school teachers, were dismissed by the 
Kovno Government on charge of treason- 
able propaganda in spite of the express 
provision in the Statute which reserved the 
control of Memel civil servants to the 
Memel Landtag. The Berlin press natu- 
rally responded to these acts with spirited 
protests. 

On June 29, 1932, the Kovno Govern- 
ment forced Dr. Schreiber, German Presi- 
dent of the Memel Directorate, from his 
post. For once the German press did not 
respond with threats and denunciations, 
but the reason is not far to find. The news 
broke just at the moment when the Nazi 
Party “purge” occupied all minds in Ger- 
many. As soon as the internal situation 
cleared, Foreign Minister von Neurath 
called upon the ambassadors of the guar- 
antor states to force Lithuania to observe 
the Statute. But the Lithuanian Govern- 
ment found a way of getting around the 
provisos of the Statute: five German mem- 
bers of the Landtag were compelled to 
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resign because of their alleged affiliation 
with the Nazi Party, and the five Lithu- 
anian members refused to attend the Land- 
tag meetings, this left only nineteen 
members, and twenty were necessary to 
constitute a quorum. Through the dead- 
lock thus created, a pro-Lithuanian direc- 
torate was able to control the government 
of Memelland until the Landtag expired 
in May, 1935. The next meeting of the 
Landtag in January, 1936, will probably 
change this peculiar arrangement. 

This situation was aggravated in De- 
cember, 1934, and during the first months 
of 1935 by a mass trial at Kovno of 126 
Nazis who were accused of planning to 
effect a coup d’état. During the trial, 
which was further complicated by the fact 
that several of the defendants were accused 
of murder, the whole problem was venti- 
lated in the European press. There were 
concentrations of troops on both sides of the 
Meme! frontier, and brave attitudes struck 
by people who largely had no responsi- 
bility. In March, 1935, when Sir John 
Simon visited Berlin, Hitler disclaimed any 
intention of attacking Lithuania, but he 
urged Britain to do her duty as signator 
to the treaty of 1924 to assure justice for 
the 100,000 Germans in Memelland, who 
were valiantly resisting the illegal attempts 
of the Kovno Government to Lithuanize 
them. Shortly after this meeting, the 
Governments of France, Italy, and Great 
Britain as guarantors of the 1924 treaty, 
informed Lithuania that “the present situa- 
tion in the Memel territory is incompatible 
with the principle of autonomy granted the 
territory by Statute,” and that it was the 
“duty of Lithuania to bring this situation to 
an end without delay.” The Kovno Gov- 
ernment let it be known, unofficially, that 
it planned to ask the League for full and 
unconditional sovereignty over the terri- 
tory, and at the same time, to weed out of 
Memel the 500-year-old German influence. 
A second and then a third note from the 
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guarantor powers brought an official re- 
sponse from Lithuania in which the whole 
difficulty was placed at the door of the 
Nazi Reich, but the Kovno Government 
promised to do all that it could to promote 
the proper functioning of the Statute. The 
Landtag expired, however, before any solu- 
tion of the problem could be reached. 


IV 


The question of Memel probably will 
continue to disturb the European political 
climate; it is one of the unhappy decisions 
of the Treaty of Versailles which seems to 
have no obvious solution. Economically, 
Memelland today is tied to the Lithuanian 
hinterland, and Lithuania needs the Harbor 
of Memel as an outlet to the World. But 
Memel, culturally, is German, and natu- 
rally the Germans in Memel resent any 
attempt to denationalize them. On the 
other hand, Germany is anxious to reattach 
this historic part of East Prussia to herself. 
When the plebiscite in the Saarland gave 
that area back to Germany, it seemed to 
the Germans that a plebiscite in Memel 
would solve their ambition, but the Treaty 
of Versailles and the Treaty of 1924 stand 
in the way of such a solution. 

The obvious danger is that either Ger- 
many or Lithuania may attempt to solve 
the question by presenting Europe with a 
fait accompli. The Lithuanians secured 
their present position by that method when 
France invaded the Ruhr. They attempted 
to break the Statute of the treaty of 1924 
when Japan defied the League of Nations. 
In the present crisis there is plenty of com- 
bustible material which easily could give 
an opportunity for disturbing the Memel 
settlement. The excitement which the 
recent elections produced is only an indica- 
tion of the fact that any change in the 
Memel question would be of considerable 
interest, not only to the guarantor states, 
but also to Germany, Poland, and Russia. 














“Youth, War and National Defense” 


By THOMAS H. HEALY 


(Dr. Healy is Dean of the School of Foreign Service, Georgetown University.—Ep1rTor. ) 


O SANE American wants war, mili- 
tarism or unnecessarily large military 
establishments. Every sane American de- 
Sires peace, not only for ourselves but for 
the world. All of us should do whatever 
we can in a practical way to promote real 
peace. The subject is a most complicated 
one. To reach a clear understanding of 
the matter is by no means as simple as some 
youth seem to think. We should be ex- 
tremely careful in reaching hasty opinions, 
either as to the facts of the situation or what 
are the best methods to handle it. We 
should not let either our enthusiasm or our 
ideals run away with our common sense to 
the extent that, in order to achieve a laudable 
end, we ignore concrete facts and sponsor 
plans which will destroy rather than further 
our objectives. There is an extraordinary 
amount of misinformation about the subject 
of peace circulating among the youth of 
America. Some of it results from excus- 
able ignorance due primarily to the inability 
of anyone, and especially younger persons, 
to master quickly the intricacies of such a 
complicated subject. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, a part of the misinformation is due to 
the deliberate actions of those who, while 
ostensibly promoting peace, are actually in- 
terested in promoting strife and the violent 
overthrow of our Government. 


I 


There is space here only to make state- 
ments of some of the most basic facts and 
particularly those about which there seems 
to be the most misunderstanding. 

The World War, which we were assured 
was to “end all wars,” “make the world safe 
for democracy” and “facilitate universal dis- 
armament,” seems to “have ended democ- 
racy,” “made the world safe for war” and 
“facilitated the greatest universal arma- 
ment in the history of the world.” The 
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present international situation is admittedly 
most critical. A number of well informed 
students have reached the conclusions that 
the present conflict in Africa will be isolated 
and will not directly cause a general war. 
However, there are few specialists who 
would discount the strong probability of a 
general war in both Europe and the Far 
East within the next several years. The 
pessimists say it is not more than two years 
off and the more optimistic fear that it is 
not more than five years off. Those who 
would wager on the general peace of the 
world after five years are few and far be- 
tween. 

Whatever the prospects or causes of war, 
it is obvious that America neither needs 
nor wants war. Much as we may regret 
it, the prospects of America effectively in- 
suring the peace of the world are indeed 
remote. However, it will be a most impor- 
tant contribution to the peace of the world 
if we ourselves remain at peace, remember- 
ing that peace like charity begins at home. 

The philosopher Hegel tells us that “We 
learn from history that we learn nothing 
from history.” History should teach intel- 
ligent Americans that there is a real risk that 
we shall ultimately be drawn into a new gen- 
eral war, unless we do certain things and do 
them now. I submit, therefore, a Five Point 
Program which many students think will 
go far towards insuring “No More Wars,” 
at least for the United States. 


II 


Point 1: While we should give con- 
tinued support to all practical plans for both 
peace and arms reduction, we should rigidly 
abstain from impractical plans which, in- 
stead of promoting these causes, actually 
damage them. I believe that our Govern- 
ment is now substantially carrying out Point 
1. 
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For those who blame the world situation 
on our failure to become a member of the 
League of Nations, I would submit the fol- 
lowing observations. American official co- 
Operation with all activities of the League 
with the exception of the strictly political 
ones, has been as extensive as that of any 
member of the League itself. On the one 
great occasion when the League had its real 
chance to exercise its political influence—in 
the Manchurian affair—the United States, 
while not a member, took the most active 
role, and the complete failure of the League 
on that occasion was due primarily to the 
fact that the efforts of the United States to 
uphold the League were definitely blocked 
by the big members of the League, princi- 
pally by Great Britain. The prestige of the 
League was more damaged by this than any- 
thing that has happened since its founda- 
tion. It weakened immeasurably the stand 
of the League in the present conflict. 

Recorded facts show that a majority of 
our citizens believe that the action of our 
country in staying out of the strictly politi- 
cal activities of the League, as at present 
constituted, is wise and more conducive to 
our peace and the peace of the world than 
our entry would be. Our people are deter- 
mined to keep out of any except a strictly 
defensive war, whether it is labelled a 
League war or anything else. I believe that 
the American people have profited from 
their last sad experience of waging a deadly 
war to insure a peace that never materia- 
lized. 

To sum up Point 1: Let us support all 
practical plans for peace and arms reduc- 
tion—such, for example as pleaded for by 
the American Peace Society through many 
years—let us avoid impractical plans which 
damage these causes. 

Point 2: America should never engage 
in an aggressive war and should do nothing 
that would ia any way promote aggression. 
We should extend the “Good Neighbor” 
policy, whereby we respect the rights of 
other nations, while asking them to respect 
ours. Our Government has adopted Point 
2 as a cardinal policy and has already made 
splendid progress in carrying it out. It has 
moved so fast that some apparently have 
not been able to keep up with it. Some 
American youths continue to protest against 
imperialist wars and American imperialism. 
There is not the slightest evidence that any 
responsible group in America is contemplat- 
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ing an imperialistic war or that our country 
is now indulging in imperialism or has any 
intention of doing so. 

A distinguished Bishop recently criti- 
cized the presence of American marines and 
warships in Nicaragua, Haiti and Cuba. 
The facts are as follows: The last marine 
left Nicaragua three years ago, and Haiti 
Over a year ago. There are no marines in 
Cuba and have not been for some time. 
There are no American warships in the 
waters of any of these countries, with the 
exception of a few at our own naval base at 
Guantanamo. 

The one foreign country where we have 
maintained for years substantial armed 
forces—China—was not mentioned by the 
Bishop. Few Americans know they are 
there or why, although their maintenance 
entails considerable expense footed by the 
American tax payer. Various reasons are 
alleged: protection for the very large hold- 
ings of missionaries; protection of American 
oil interests; protection of our Legation and 
communications, etc., etc. Whatever the 
true reason, I feel that consistency requires 
their immediate withdrawal. The War De- 
partment has repeatedly made official 
recommendations to withdraw our troops 
from China. Their efforts were frustrated 
by non-militarists. American youth might 
well occupy themselves with this matter and 
demand the immediate withdrawal of our 
troops and ships from a foreign country 
where they are always a source of potential 
danger of involving us in war. 

In further reference to the Far East, I 
see no good reason which would justify war 
with Japan. Many of us feel that if the Five 
Point Program is carried out in its entirety, 
we can keep out of such a war indefinitely. 
We should not attempt to be the policeman 
of the Far East. Furthermore, all Ameri- 
cans should realize that our stakes in that 
region are entirely too small to warrant a 
costly war. I cannot conceive that we 
would be stupid enough to enter such a war 
to save the far greater stakes of other na- 
tions. I suggest that American youth look 
carefully into the facts about our real stakes 
in the Far East. I am sure that they will 
be surprised at their discoveries. 

As for the European situation, the less 
the American people meddle in it, the better 
for all concerned. I am convinced that this 
is the view of the vast majority of Ameri- 
cans today. I am glad that this seems to 
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be in good part the present policy of our 
Government, although I must confess that 
I am disturbed by recent statements of 
responsible officials which have been in- 
terpreted in some quarters as indicating a 
desire to meddle in this situation. Regard- 
less of the views of these officials, the Amer- 
ican people will not tolerate any dangerous 
meddling ! 

To sum up Point 2, we should abstain 
from aggression, extend the “Good Neigh- 
bor” policy and avoid dangerous interfer- 
ence in the disputes of other nations. 

Point 3: We should eliminate the major 
causes that dragged us into foreign wars 
in the past. And prime among these has 
been the attempts to protect so-called neu- 
tral rights on an impossibly broad scale, 
which resulted inevitably in changing our 
status from that of a neutral to that of a 
belligerent. One of the most important 
contributions to the peace of America will 
be complete and reasonable revision of our 
neutrality policies. We should not allow 
ourselves to be drawn into another war 
either for the profit of individual Ameri- 
cans or foreign nations. If the nations of 
Europe or the Far East start another war, 
it should be their war, and they should 
provision and pay for it themselves. 

America should not again tolerate an 
artificial war time boom such as when we 
furnished a vast amount of supplies and 
money to belligerents, only to find later 
on the American people were not only 
drawn into the war but actually footed the 
bill themselves for this so-called trade. It 
is only now—many years after—when the 
war debts are repudiated, that we learn that 
the entire American people are now to be 
compelled to pay the bill. 

Within the last few months a practical 
start has been made towards the neces- 
sary revision of our neutrality laws. While 
the current legislation is a splendid step 
forward, it is by no means complete or 
perfect. I believe that the next session 
of Congress will devote considerable atten- 
tion to perfecting and completing this legis- 
lation. 

Point 4: America should never get into a 
defensive war unless the majority of the 
American people are convinced that it is 
absolutely necessary. But, if we are to 
have a war, let it be everybody’s war or 
nobody’s war. There should be legislation 
for the draft of industry and labor during 
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war, primarily for the purpose of discourag- 
ing war, removing the profits, distributing 
equitably the burden and strengthening our 
defense in case war does come. Proposals 
towards this end will again be brought up 
in the next session of Congress. 

Point 5: Pending further real progress 
towards peace and limitation of armaments, 
we should maintain a defense establish- 
ment, adequate in all of its branches, for 
the prime purpose of keeping us out of war 
and secondarily for insuring that our coun- 
try is adequately protected in case others 
force war upon us. The sole justification 
for our military establishment is self-defense 
in the true sense of the word. If we are 
consistent, we will not maintain more than 
is necessary for that purpose; but if we are 
prudent, we cannot maintain less. 

President Roosevelt on Armistice Day 
has just reaffirmed this policy completely. 
He added that “Defense against aggression 
by others—adequate defense on land, on 
sea and in air—is our accepted policy.” 
Our Government is now actively carrying 
out this policy. For the first time in our 
history, we are now on the road to having 
an adequate peace time defense establish- 
ment. 

III 


Some deny categorically that we have any 
right to maintain a national defense or to 
use one even for strictly defense purposes. 
They deny that American youth have any 
obligations in the matter, as is evident by a 
current slogan: “To refuse to support the 
Government of the United States in any war 
it may undertake.” Let us examine the 
facts. 

Mr. Herbert Hoover is a Quaker, who by 
no stretch of the imagination could be called 
a militarist and who actually, while Presi- 
dent of the United States, cut drastically our 
national defense. And yet Mr. Hoover, 
voicing the unbroken tradition of America, 
said, “The national defense is the first and 
most solemn obligation placed on the Fed- 
eral Government by the Constitution.” Our 
Supreme Court has ruled repeatedly that the 
Government has not merely a right but a 
duty to maintain an adequate national de- 
fense, that every citizen owes a reciprocal 
duty to defend his country and that no citi- 
zen is exempt from this obligation for any 
reason. Courts and administrative officials 
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alike have ruled unanimously that the Kel- 
logg Pact cannot and does not conflict with 
these essential rights and duties. 

A number of American clergymen today 
question the morality of military service or 
preparation for a war of even self-defense. 
Their views are contrary to those of the vast 
majority of religious and legal authorities 
throughout the ages. These authorities 
agree that the right to self defense is the 
first law of Nature, that true patriotism is 
a cardinal virtue prescribed by God and that 
defense of one’s country is the first essen- 
tial of true patriotism. 

Our own Supreme Court some months ago 
examined in detail the religious objections 
and discarded them completely as unsound. 
Let us remember that this decision was 
reached unanimously by Jews, Protestants, 
Catholics, Liberals, Conservatives, Demo- 
crats and Republicans alike. This decision 
will be of little interest to those who do not 
believe in America, who either seek to over- 
throw it or do not consider it worth defend- 
ing, and who assume that the citizen can 
demand important rights but refuse to carry 
out equally important obligations. But I 
would urge every true American youth to 
read and reread it. It is the case of Hamil- 
ton vs. The Regents of the University of 
California, decided on December 3, 1934. 

In upholding the right of the State to re- 
quire military instruction in colleges, the 
Court discussed the entire question of the 
obligations of defense and particularly the 
so-called rights of conscientious objectors, 
whether they be citizers or aliens. The 
unanimous Court made it clear that every 
youth, as well as every other citizen, owes 
a solemn duty to defend his country and that 
military instruction in colleges is completely 
justified as a necessary means to aid youth 
to carry out this obligation. 

Let no American youth make any mis- 
take about this: When he pledges himself 
to refuse to support the Government of the 
United States in any war it may undertake, 
he is not only making a futile attempt to 
violate the fundamental law of his country 
as solemnly interpreted by the unanimous 
Supreme Court and as universally practiced 
throughout our history; he is violating fun- 
damental moral precepts as agreed upon by 
the overwhelming weight of religious author- 
ity throughout the ages. 
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IV 


I wonder whether some of the distin- 
guished persons who sponsor the campaign 
to pledge American youth to refuse to sup- 
port the Government of the United States 
in any war it may undertake, have ever read 
carefully the Criminal Statutes of the United 
States in reference to treason and sedition. 
As all should know, treason is the most 
heinous of all offenses against the State. 
The Statutes provide that “whoever, owing 
allegiance to the United States . . . adheres 
to their enemies, giving them aid and com- 
fort within the United States or elsewhere, 
is guilty of treason,” which may be punished 
by death. I can imagine no more effective 
way to give aid and comfort to the enemy 
than by crippling our defense through pledg- 
ing citizens to violate their solemn obliga- 
tion to defend the country. 

Another Section says: “Whoever incites, 
sets on foot, assists, or engages in any re- 
bellion or insurrection against the authority 
of the United States, or the laws thereof, or 
gives aid and comfort thereto,” is subject to 
a heavy fine and imprisonment “and shall 
moreover be incapable of holding any office 
under the United States.” One of the most 
fundamental laws of the United States is 
that every citizen has an inescapable obliga- 
tion to defend his country when called upon 
to do so. 

Another Section provides a very heavy 
fine and imprisonment for “whoever, when 
the United States is at war, shall willfully 
cause or attempt to cause insubordination, 
disloyalty, mutiny, or refusal of duty, in 
the military or naval forces of the United 
States, or shall willfully obstruct the re- 
cruiting or enlistment service of the United 
States.” 

As a lawyer, it seems to me that some of 
the present youth campaign, if not out and 
out treason, may be a direct incitation to 
treason or sedition. If this campaign is put 
into effect in time of war (which apparently 
its leaders intend) those leaders under our 
laws can be shot for treason or jailed for 
sedition. Possibly this might be a most 
effective, if regrettable way, of putting an 
end to disloyal and illegal action menacing 
the very safety of the United States. Both 
American youth and some of their self- 
appointed leaders might give these matters 
careful consideration in connection with their 
campaign to pledge American youth to re- 
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fuse to support the Government of the 
United States in any war it may undertake. 

Religious leaders who sometimes associate 
themselves with this campaign might well 
ponder as to the character and ultimate ob- 
jectives of some of the associated organiza- 
tions. Some of them would cripple our 
National Defense solely because it stands 
in the way of their ultimate objective of the 
class war. If such a class war should suc- 
ceed, one of the first acts of its promoters 
will be the complete destruction of all re- 
ligion and all clergymen. This is not a 
hypothesis—we have an outstanding con- 
crete example in Russia of how this works. 
I wonder whether some clergymen associat- 
ing themselves with radical groups in at- 
tacking National Defense understand thor- 
oughly what the ultimate outcome might be 
for religion. 
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In short the young in America, quite in 
accord with the teachings of the American 
Peace Society, might profitably give serious 
consideration to the fact that peace and the 
reduction of arms wait upon the carrying 
out of practical plans shorn of all unrealiz- 
able and dangerous schemes; upon the sug- 
gestion that the policy of the “Good Neigh- 
bor” and of minding one’s own business, 
abstaining wholly from aggression, is worth 
trying to the utmost; upon the apparent 
need for reshaping our whole policy of 
neutral rights with the view of keeping this 
country out of war; upon the policy that if 
war is forced upon us it shall be shared by 
all alike, army, navy, industry, labor; upon 
the principle that America must have an 
unquestionably adequate national defense 
against any unwarranted aggression by 
others. 


Peace and Security 


By MRS. VINTON EARL SISSON 


(Mrs. Sisson, of Winnetka, Illinois, is National Chairman of the National Defense Through 
Patriotic Education Committee of the Daughters of the American Revolution.—Epttor.) 


ITH Christmas so close again upon 

us, our minds and hearts most natu- 
rally turn to the abiding subject of world 
peace. It seems almost unbelievable that 
just a few short years ago universal peace 
seemed a goal attained. Nations were quite 
amenable to the suggestion of arbitration in 
place of force as a means of settling their 
disputes. They were fed up with war, for 
they were still suffering untold privations as 
a result of the terrible holocaust. 


I 


Since then the world has witnessed many 
instances of a return to brute force as a 
means of settling international differences. 
Japan has warned the world that China is to 
be her particular interest, and has practi- 
cally ordered all countries to keep hands off. 
China being unprepared for her own de- 
fense has been forced to submit to this 
indignity. Today reveals another sup- 
posedly civilized nation doing battle with a 
backward peopie. Many spots in Europe 
and Asia seethe with unrest, and one won- 


ders which nation will be the next to scorn 
peace. 

Is it surprising, then, that skeptics ques- 
tion the effectiveness of the so-called peace 
and friendship societies that sprang up like 
mushrooms overnight after the world war? 
Thousands upon thousands of dollars have 
been poured into the coffers of these organ- 
izations in the United States in the hope 
that the hearts of people everywhere would 
be turned toward peace and that war would 
cease forevermore. Is it possible that this 
strenuous “peace education” has failed to 
penetrate through the dark clouds of preju- 
dice and race hatred that have always hov- 
ered over the countries of the world, and 
that most of this altruistic effort has been 
spent to convert the converted, to give 
peace-education to an already peace-loving 
people in the new world? 

But if the skeptics and practical pacifists 
(which includes most of us) are doubting 
Thomases, the peace societies sail merrily 
on, taking straw votes and plebiscites, or 
what have you, to find out who does not 
want war! Since only an idiot or one with 
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an axe to grind wants war, the answer is 
obvious. To inquire what kind of war one 
would be willing to support is stupid, for, as 
an eminent clergyman once said, “war is 
only justifiable when it remedies a condition 
worse than itself.” What to do about it is 
the real question. Most of us have long 
since reached the conclusion that there is 
nothing we can do about affairs in other 
lands over which we have no control. We 
have had our experiences in interfering with 
European quarrels. Our concern from now 
on is to see that our nation shall stay out of 
war, and the surest way to do this is to avoid 
entanglements and to keep peace within our 
own borders. Constant internal strife aris- 
ing from a discontented citizenry will make 
it increasingly difficult for the government 
to avoid international complications. The 
present trend of “peace education,” so- 
called, is far from being conducive to domes- 
tic tranquillity, for it savors too much of 
alien thought and too little of American 
idealism. 


II 

Youth, with its idealism and its anxiety 
to build for the future a better world than 
its elders have succeeded in doing for the 
present generation, is clamoring for an end 
to this barbarous war business. Taking ad- 
vantage of this eager spirit and playing upon 
the credulity of inexperience, all sorts of 
peace racketeers are using this humanitarian 
sentiment to further their own ends. Some- 
times it is a comfortable living for a staff of 
workers who would fatten upon the dollars 
so hopefully and freely given in a glorious 
cause. Too often it is an opportunity 
grasped by ultra radicals to prepare the way 
for definite changes in our form of govern- 
ment, to cry out against “war and fascism” 
the while they are laying the foundation for 
a philosophy of government subversive of 
American ideals. Whether fascism, com- 
munism or socialism, the American people 
want no “ism” save Americanism. 

There are prominent pacifist groups, be- 
lieving they have solved the peace educa- 
tion problem, calling now upon the churches 
of our land to help put their particular 
brand of pacifism over. One of them with 
headquarters opposite the State, War and 
Navy Building, in Washington, refers to its 
organization as “David Eyeing Goliath.” 
Starting with the highly doubtful major 
premise that cash placed in their hands is 
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money invested in peace, some of them are 
out now asking for the modest sum of one 
million dollars to help them in their busi- 
ness. If giving dollars would help safe- 
guard our country against war, each one of 
us would do his bit to help swell this mil- 
lion dollar fund to a billion or more. But 
before we become too generous in our desire 
for their brand of “lasting peace” let us ex- 
amine the program of action some of them 
are planning for this coming year: 

1. They would have us join the League 
of Nations at an early date, and ratify the 
World Court protocols “with no obstructive 
reservation.” 

2. The Oriental Exclusion Act must be 
repealed, they insist, and our gates opened, 
on the same basis as other immigrants are 
received, to those unassimilable peoples to 
whom we now refuse citizenship. 

3. Conscientious objectors (alien) who 
refuse to defend this country should not be 
barred from citizenship because of this, in 
their opinion. 

4. Abolition of the battleship (which 
with the large cruiser is the backbone of 
the American Navy, so the naval experts 
declare) must be a part of a general dis- 
armament program, they say. The few and 
widely scattered naval bases where our fleet 
may refuel are not a subject of study on 
their program. To these pacifists the Bat- 
tleship is a Big Bad Wolf no matter how 
many bases the other fleet has, or whose 
ship rurs out of fuel! 

5. The R. O. T. C. in schools and colleges 
being their pet aversion, they are unalter- 
ably opposed to the provisions of the Na- 
tional Defense Act which plans for a small 
professional army of trained soldiers, and a 
large partially trained reserve of citizens 
that can be mobilized in time of national 
emergency. The only alternative to this 
sane, democratic and economical scheme of 
defense is a large standing army that must 
be supported in peace-time as well as in 
war, and which would cost considerably 
more than the few dollars per capita that 
this military establishment now costs us, 
which is not more than 5 per cent of the 
total cost of government, federal, state and 
municipal. 


III 


Education for peace, in order to be effec- 
tive, must be international in scope. It will 
avail nothing to tear down the defenses of 
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a nation that has led the way toward peace 
during its entire history. Peace education 
must take into account that peace and jus- 
tice must go hand in hand. Only one Peace 
Society that I know of does recognize this 
fact, and that one is the oldest peace group 
in existence, founded in 1828. Other so- 
called peace organizations have come and 
gone, but the American Peace Society, whose 
headquarters are in the Nation’s Capital, has 
continued for more than a hundred years 
an effective program of “peace through jus- 
tice,” preaching always of the evils of war 
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and working with far-seeing vision to bring 
about the settlement of controversies be- 
tween nations by peaceful methods. To 
quote from their official magazine, WorLD 
Arrairs: “The society has never favored 
activities subversive to our own government, 
nor sanctioned disloyalty to it. In this tur- 
bulent and foreboding state of the public 
mind, here and elsewhere, we should give 
heed to the words ‘Safety walks in the steps 
of justice.” This is the kind of peace edu- 
cation that is worthy of support! With it 
comes both peace and security. 


Hitler and World Peace 


By HENRI C. MEYER 


«Mr. Meyer 


American Institute of Education and the International Institute of Education 


summer in Germany.—EpiTor.) 


ROM its earliest beginnings the Na- 

tional Socialist party in Germany at- 
tracted wide attention. Its energetic doc- 
trines were dubiously discussed and often 
subjected to scornful ridicule in many parts 
of the world. One of its mainstays, Adolf 
Hitler’s autobiography Mein Kampf, gave 
indeed more the impression of an impas- 
sioned attack upon contemporary polit- 
ical values than that of a dignified philoso- 
phy of government. National Socialism was 
an attack. That spirit of aggressiveness 
has been an integral part of the crusade that 
the Nazis waged to create a new Germany 
and to lift their nation out of the marshes 
of indecision and apathy that characterized 
such a part of German life after the war. 
Hitler himself was never cautious in his 
declarations about the position that Ger- 
many ought to occupy or the means that 
might be used to regain her equality. 
Against foreign influence he preached with 
vigor. The shackles of Versailles he cast 
to the winds. For Germany he demanded 
strength and pride and freedom from the 
humiliating status quo of 1919. Until 1933 
he was waging his struggle for the control 
of Germany. There was little said of peace. 


I 


It is no wonder that the world drew back 
in a feeling of doubt and suspicion when the 
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National Socialists surged to power in the 
spring of 1933. A thoroughly disrupted 
Germany had earned the pity and sympathy 
of the world at large; and that mostly at the 
expense of France, who was indeed begin- 
ning to sense virtual isolation. Hitler’s rise 
to power brought about a violent change in 
the European constellation. Almost over- 
night the powers of Europe swung back to 
the side of France to preserve a balance 
that appeared to be threatened. Now it was 
Germany that was isolated. There was a 
fear for the future, a certain realization 
that the Nazi spirit of attack might en- 
danger the European peace. There was 
much in the earlier speeches of Hitler and 
of other prominent party members that gave 
a secure basis for such speculative publica- 
tions as Nazi Means War and America and 
the Next War. 

But for the first half year Hitler was 
quite occupied with internal problems that 
gave little possibility for a strong emphasis 
upon foreign policy. Nevertheless, it could 
not escape attention that the tone of his 
speeches was not so aggressive. The ten- 
sion began to ease. Then the abrupt break 
with the League of Nations in the fall of 
1933 served only to strengthen the belief 
that war in Europe had become inevitable. 
Hitler gave the world clearly to understand 
that Germany had left the League and the 
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Disarmament Conference because of their 
indecisive character and their apparent in- 
ability to achieve any results of lasting im- 
portance. At the same time he gave strong 
emphasis to Germany’s desire and will for 
peace. If not doubted, he was openly ridi- 
culed. And Europe prepared to meet the 
possibilities of a war instigated by a Nazi 
Germany. 

But then an astounding thing happened. 
It was even more astounding to Germans 
themselves than to the outside world. On 
January 24, 1934, the German-Polish 
Agreement was announced, a declaration 
that brought a ten-year armistice to the 
German-Polish battle over the East. That 
problem, difficult and deeply felt by both 
nations, has not been solved by any means. 
But there can be no doubt that the ten-year 
interlude in the German-Polish propaganda 
and economic war will give ample occasion 
for a more objective study of the problem. 
There will exist a far more favorable oppor- 
tunity for a peaceful solution, one that had 
indeed been despaired of previously. With 
one deft stroke, swift and unexpected, 
Hitler removed one of the most perplexing 
and irritating elements in German foreign 
policy. The recent cordial visit of the Polish 
minister Beck to Germany and the ease with 
which the Danzig-Polish customs crisis was 
discussed and regulated, are but concrete 
evidences of the results of the effectiveness 
and the sincerity of that policy. 

In the summer of 1934 the tragic assassi- 
nation of Chancellor Dollfuss of Austria 
heavily implicated the National Socialists 
in Austrian internal affairs. The incident 
had powerful repercussions throughout the 
rest of Europe. The independence of Aus- 
tria became, as never before to such a de- 
gree, one of the basic conditions of the 
European peace. Since the war it had al- 
ways been German policy, and especially 
Nazi policy, to demand the union between 
Germany and Austria. Their continued 
separation stands out as one of the greatest 
of the several European racial and economic 
follies. But for the equilibrium of Europe 
the importance of power-politics stands be- 
fore that of the fate of a nation of seven 
millions that is at best now living an in- 
cubator existence. On economic and racial 
grounds the Germans in 1931 aimed to 
establish the Anschluss, as did the Nazis in 
1934. In both attempts they were repulsed 
by the concert of power-politics. 
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The winter of 1935 with the significant 
question of the Saar plebiscite contained 
possibilities for a severe disruption. But 
the very friendly and open hearted policy 
of France and the splendid cooperation of 
the international supervising forces brought 
that problem to a brilliant solution. For 
Germany there had never been a doubt that 
under such conditions the Saar would be re- 
turned to her. Hitler declared that now 
every problem with France had been con- 
clusively settled. He proffered a friendly 
hand that was not taken. 

Almost immediately thereupon came the 
startling military announcements. With 
vigor Germany rearmed. Now the scoffers 
came into their own. Jubilantly they 
pointed accusing fingers at the man they 
considered a second Napoleon, a glory seek- 
ing militarist. France, in the fear of a 
revanche psychosis similar to hers, massed 
troops at her borders. The three powers 
met at Stresa for conference. 

Only slowly did the crisis ease. Before 
the Reichstag Hitler delivered a powerful 
address on May 21, 1935. There he dis- 
cussed in great detail the very seed of the 
problem that had caused Germany to leave 
the League, the Disarmament Conference, 
and that had brought about her spectacular 
rearmament. He pointed out how meticul- 
ously Germany had kept her part of the 
disarmament conditions of Versailles and 
how the other nations had failed on theirs. 
He declared the impossibility of remaining 
disarmed in an armed world on grounds both 
of practicability and honor. And there 
were but few in the world that did not feel 
the essential correctness of the German posi- 
tion under those circumstances. 

But Hitler went further. He declared 
with vehemence the profound German de- 
sire for peace. He amply illustrated that it 
could be but to her own advantage and to 
the interests of the world at large to work 
for peace. More than that, he indicated 
Germany’s open desire to disarm, if any 
were willing to cooperate. “The German 
Government is ready,” he declared, “to take 
an active part in all efforts which may lead 
to a practical limitation of boundless arma- 
ments.” 

Within a month that desire demonstrated 
itself in concrete action. The Anglo-Ger- 
man Naval Agreement of June 18, 1935, 
represents an undeniable evidence of a will 
to peace. It has removed one of the most 
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prominent causes for the world war; Anglo- 
German naval rivalry. The British First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Sir Bolton Eyres 
Monsell, declared before the House of Com- 
mons: 


“We regard this agreement, and we be- 
lieve the German Government regards it, 
essentially as a contribution to world peace 
and international appeasement.” 


Ambassador von Ribbentrop made the 
significant statement to press representa- 
tives in London: 


“After years of fine speeches, restless 
ministers’ trips from one capital to another, 
and conferences, now for the first time there 
was actually something done, viz., the first 
practical measure for a limitation of arma- 
ments. ... It is a wonderful feeling to 
realize what that means for both countries.” 


If 


Obviously no people wants war. Perhaps 
more than any other people, the German 
nation realizes what war means. It lived 
through four years of battle on three fronts 
and an additional three-quarters of a year 
of an allied food blockade that claimed tens 
of thousands of lives by sheer starvation. 
During the last summer an exchange of Ger- 
man and French and English front soldiers 
took place. These men are all aware of the 
tremendousness of the problem of the pres- 
ervation of the peace in Europe today. And 
the generation that has now reached man- 
hood is that generation that grew up in the 
chaos of post-war disturbances. Germany 
has felt that disruption perhaps more than 
any other European nation. For the Ger- 
man youth the question of an opportunity 
to live and the prospects of a future are of 
paramount importance. Because the answer 
to that question seemed so doubtful, the 
German youth has given its support to a 
party that is in many respects the very 
antithesis of the democratic principles upon 
which the Germany that came out of the 
war was constructed. The National So- 
cialists have brought to Germany, despite 
certain unfortunate tendencies, a certain 
unity and strength of purpose that was 
badly needed for an aggressive solution of 
the internal problems. 

Adolf Hitler personally deserves the most 
credit for the rebuilding of Germany. It 
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was his leadership and the force of his ideas 
that brought a definite turn for the better 
in Germany. Whatever disagreement or 
dissatisfaction Germans individually may 
find with the Nazi party, there can be no 
doubt as to the virtual unanimity of sup- 
port and admiration that they have given 
their leader. More than the head of the 
party, he means the very purpose and confi- 
dence of the reawakened nation. He has 
earned a love and confidence that is un- 
questionable. 

The spirit of the German foreign policy 
revolves closely about Hitler himself. More 
than the party, more than the people, he is 
the very center of German relationships 
with the outside world. A very important 
question thus arises, one that has been in 
the minds of critical observers the world 
over: Whom shall we believe, the Hitler 
crusading in Mein Kampf, or the German 
chancellor speaking to his people and ad- 
dressing the Reichstag? There is a vital 
difference between these two men, a differ- 
ence that affects closely the peace in Europe. 

The entire spirit of Mein Kampf is that 
of struggle and of aggressive attack upon 
anything that is not in conformity with 
Nazi doctrine. On many occasions Hitler 
expressed himself most aggressively. The 
attitude of his autobiography can certainly 
not be termed as compromising. Such an 
attitude could never encourage the pros- 
pects of peace in Europe. It is no wonder 
that the world at large took a defensive 
stand of suspicion when Hitler came to 
power. 

But there is reason to believe that Hitler 
has changed. The new tone in his addresses 
after the spring of 1933 is in almost direct 
contrast to the aggressive spirit of his auto- 
biography. There are certain groups of 
opinion that refuse to accept Hitler’s new 
tone as being sincere. It is viewed as but 
a blind for ulterior motives that are con- 
trary to the interests of peace in Europe. 

This disbelief and suspicion is perhaps in 
a large measure due to the fact that the 
embittered feelings of an imprisoned man 
have been accepted as the standards of that 
man for the rest of his life. One needs but 
to see Hitler himself on the Obersalzberg 
near Berchtesgaden and to observe him as 
he goes out among the throngs of people 
that have come up to visit him and talks 
with them. One needs but to sense the very 
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feeling of admiration and esteem that goes 
out from the throngs of people that in- 
evitably line the streets when he passes. 
One needs but to see him the friendly 


human person that he is. And then one. 


may realize how very much distorted for- 
eign opinion so often is. Perhaps the great- 
est contrast that the visitor to Germany can 
today find is that of the fanatic dictator of 
the fantasy of foreign opinion and the 
simple, moral personality that Hitler in 
reality is. 
III 


The Hitler of Mein Kampf has without 
a doubt changed. Much as certain ele- 
ments of the party may still advocate it, 
the period of aggressive crusade of National 
Socialism has passed. Hitler has entered 
upon the second, constructive phase of his 
life whether certain elements of the party 
or foreign opinion recognize it or not. The 
realities of actual administration have often 
been quite different from the theories of the 
campaign. Hitler’s aggressive attitude to- 
ward foreign problems has been severely 
toned down by the sobering effects of gov- 
ernment. He has realized that there must 
be codperation. And in absence of that, he 
wants to be left alone with his internal prob- 
lems. Hitler needs and wants peace. The 
tremendous internal problems can be solved 
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only with peace. Characteristic was his 
declaration to the German youth at the 
recent impressive party congress in Niirn- 
berg that Germany does not intend to in- 
fringe upon the rights of any other nation 
and that she herself will not tolerate any 
infringement upon her rights. 

Hitler closed his address to the Reichstag 
last May as follows: 


“We all know how many millions of fear- 
less opponents, contemptuous of death, 
faced us, alas, in the last war. But history 
has certainly often shown us Germans that 
we understand less the art of living reason- 
ably than that of dying nobly. . . . I can- 
not but conclude my address of today to 
you, my fellow fighters and trustees of the 
nation, than by repeating our confession of 
faith in peace. The nature of the new con- 
stitution in Germany makes it possible for 
us to put a stop to the mechanations of war 
agitators. May other nations too be able 
to give bold expression to their real inner 
longing for peace. Whoever lights the torch 
of war in Europe can wish for nothing but 
chaos. We, however, live in the firm con- 
viction that in our time will be fulfilled not 
the decline, but the renascence of the West. 
That Germany may make an imperishable 
contribution to this great work is our proud 
hope and our firm belief.” 
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Some Interesting Features of the 
Structure of Inter-American Treaties 


By ESTEBAN GIL-BORGES 


(Dr. Gil-Borges, one time President of the Supreme Court of Venezuela, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, author of Spanish texts on international law, has since 1924 served as Assistant Director 
of the Pan American Union, Washington, D. C.—Epirtor.) 


HE broadening scope of international 
relations and the growing political and 
economic interdependence of the nations 
of the world in the nineteenth century gave 
rise to a new conception of international life, 
and with it, a new form of international 
agreement appeared: the regional, the con- 
tinental, and the world treaty. 
Structurally, the instrument of the new 
treaty is not the result of a premeditated 
plan, but rather the product of a slow and 
at first quite tentative addition to an older 
form of treaty, the bi-lateral. It is only to- 





*In the space assigned to this article it has not 
been possible to analyze all the elements of the 
multi-lateral treaty. For this reason, the author 
has limited himself to the study of the evolution 
of some of the elements of bi-lateral treaties which 
have entered into the structure of the multi-lat- 
eral treaty. A subsequent article will describe 
the evolution of other elements, that is, ratifica- 
tion, reservations, the extrinsic form, and the 
methods of the preparation of the instrument. 


day, after almost two centuries of develop- 
ment, that the multi-lateral treaty is eman- 
cipating itself from the methods and the 
technical and legal requirements of the older 
form. The history of the multi-lateral 
treaty reveals its slow separation from the 
parent form, and explains the causes which 
made for the survival in the multi-lateral 
treaty of many features of the bi-lateral in- 
strument. A study of this evolutionary pro- 
cess should have more than a purely his- 
torical value, for an understanding of the 
history of this movement should assist in 
gaging the forces which have been back of 
it, in ascertaining its direction, and in de- 
termining the end toward which this evo- 
lution is moving. An understanding of these 
factors may reveal the methods which should 
be followed in improving the instrument and 
in adapting it to the new functions it is called 
upon to perform in the international life of 


today. 
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In the initial moment, and in the absence 
of its own technique, the multi-lateral treaty 
developed within the structure of the bi- 
lateral treaty, adopting its form, its methods 
of preparation, its procedure in ratification, 
accession, and adherence. Gradually all 
these elements were adapted to the peculiar 
function of the multi-lateral treaty. 

The multi-lateral treaties concluded in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
and at the beginning of the nineteenth were 
systems of bi-lateral treaties of a generally 
uniform type. For instance, though all the 
powers of Europe were represented at the 
congresses of Munster and Osnabruck in 
1648,? and though in reality continental 
congresses, because of the number of powers 
represented and the magnitude of the ques- 
tions discussed, the agreements arrived at 
took the form of bi-lateral treaties between 
the Emperor and his allies, on one hand, and 
the Queen of Sweden, on the other. Again, 
Spain and France intervened in the negotia- 
tions of Aix la Chapelle, while the Holy See, 
England, and the Electors of Cologne and 
Mayenne exercised the functions of media- 
tors, and yet the treaty was bi-lateral in 
form. The documents signed at the Con- 
gress of Utrecht illustrate the same fact, for 
though France and six European powers 
participated in the deliberations of the Con- 
gress, the result was a series of bi-lateral 
treaties signed by France with England 
(April 13, 1713), with Holland (April 11, 
1713), with Portugal (April 13, 1713), with 
Prussia (April 11, 1713), with Savoy (April 
13, 1713). 

At the Congress of Vienna a new pro- 
cedure began to shape a transitory form be- 
tween the bi-lateral and the multi-lateral 
treaty. The agreements of the Congress of 
1815 were bi-lateral treaties between France 
and Austria, Spain, Great Britain, Portugal, 
Russia, and Sweden, but all these treaties 
were coordinated in one general instrument, 
or as it is called in the procésverbal of de- 
posit, a “General Treaty”. This integra- 
tion of the results of the Congress in one 
document begins to give to the instrument 
the physiognomy of a multi-lateral treaty. 

In America, the evolution of the multi- 
lateral form of treaty had the same origin 
and passed through the same phases, but 





* England, Poland, and Russia did not partici- 
pate in the negotiations but were represented at 
the congress. 
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the advance was more rapid. In Europe, 
the multi-lateral treaties were generally 
treaties of peace between victorious and 
vanquished nations. The more plastic form 
of the bi-lateral treaty was a more effective 
means by which the situations resulting from 
war could be liquidated, that is, redistribu- 
tion of territories, unification of political ac- 
tion, alinement of states in new groups of 
alliances. The bi-lateral instrument was 
eminently adequate for its purpose, which 
was to formalize the results of negotiations 
having as their object national rather than 
international interests. In America, how- 
ever, there existed from the moment of in- 
dependence a clear consciousness of the 
solidarity of continental interests, of the 
identity of principles advocated by the new 
nationalities, and of the political and eco- 
nomic unity of the nations of the new world. 
The American treaties had as their object 
not so much agreement on formulae which 
would harmonize national interests as the 
discovery of rules for the juridical organiza- 
tion of a society of nations. 

The evolution of the form of the instru- 
ment of the multi-lateral treaty passed 
through three stages: in the first, the form 
was the same as that of the bi-lateral treaty, 
typified by the Treaty of Osnabruck; in 
the second stage, a series of bi-lateral trea- 
ties is integrated in one general instrument. 
The Treaty of Vienna of 1815 belongs to 
this intermediary period. In the third 
period, there emerges the present form of 
the multi-lateral treaty. In America, the 
evolution of the multi-lateral treaty began 
with a type analogous to the one described 
above as the product of the second period. 
The treaties concluded at the Congress of 
Panama of 1826 incorporated the princi- 
ples which had been defined in a series of bi- 
lateral treaties of a uniform type concluded 
by Great Colombia from 1821 to 1825 with 
Peru, Mexico, Chile, the Provinces of the 
Rio de la Plata, and Central America. The 
elements of the structure of the multi-lateral 
treaty also went through an evolution anal- 
ogous to that described above in the methods 
of the construction of the instrument. These 
elements—adherence and accession, ratifi- 
cation, reservations, and the extrinsic form 
of the instrument—had in the beginning the 
same essential characteristics which they 
possess in the bi-lateral treaty. 

Originally adherence and accession had 
the character of contractual agreements be- 
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tween the signatory and the adhering and 
acceding powers.* 

The continental treaty signed on Septem- 
ber 15, 1855, at the Congress of Santiago, 
Chile, was opened to the accession of the 
other American States, and the means of 
accomplishing this was a bi-lateral treaty 
between the signatory and the acceding 
states. At the Congress of Lima of 1878, 
the accessions of Guatemala and Uruguay 
were effected in the Protocol of Signature to 
the Treaty on Private International Law. 
In the Treaty of January 23, 1865, signed at 
the Congress of Lima of that date, acces- 
sion was to be communicated by the acced- 
ing state to each one of the signatory states. 
In the additional protocol to the treaties 
signed at the Congress of Montevideo in 
1889, each signatory reserved the right to 
declare subsequently whether it accepted 
the adherence of states not invited to the 
Congress, and also the conditions under 
which such adherence was acceptable. This 
arrangement implied the conclusion of bi- 
lateral agreements between each adhering 
state and each signatory. All these vestigial 
remains of the doctrine of accession char- 
acteristic of the bi-lateral treaties which per- 
sisted in the initial stages of the evolution 
of the multi-lateral treaty have been grad- 
ually disappearing, and the procedure of 
accession and adherence has become more 
simplified and has been slowly losing the 
contractual feature of the parent form. 
This has been achieved through the use of 
uni-lateral declarations by the signatories 





* Instrument of accession of the King of Sardinia 
to the Treaty of Vienna: 

“As His Majesty the King of Sardinia has ac- 
ceded to the treaty complementary of the Treaty 
of Paris of May 30, 1814, concluded and signed 
at Vienna on June 9, 1815, through the instrument 
of accession delivered by His Excellency .. ., 
provided with Full Powers by His Majesty the 
King of Sardinia, of which instrument of accession 
the following is the tenor word for word (insert 
the instrument of accession), the Emperor of 
Austria has authorized the undersigned, His Min- 
ister of State and Foreign Affairs, to formally 
accept the said accession, S. M. I. and R. A. re- 
ciprocally engages with the King of Sardinia to 
coéperate on his part in the fulfillment of the 
obligations of the said Treaty which may con- 
cern His Imperial Majesty. The present instru- 
ment of acceptance shall be ratified within a period 
of three months, and, at the expiration of that 
term, the exchange of the respective instruments 
of ratification of the accession and acceptance 
shall be made, which instruments shall be com- 
municated on... . 
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in the clause which opens the treaty to other 
states, and by declarations of the adhering 
and acceding states in the instrument of ad- 
herence or accession. 

The inflexible regidity of bi-lateral trea- 
ties has been replaced in the inter-American 
multi-lateral treaties by an increasing flexi- 
bility, obtained through the use of two pro- 
cedures: in the Hispanic-American multi- 
lateral treaties, the adhering or acceding 
state was given the right to adhere or accede 
to certain clauses of the treaty;* in the 
inter-American treaties, the right of partial 
adherence or accession has generally been 
replaced by the free use of reservations. 
The American states have made use of this 
practice of partial adherence, even in the 
case of treaties or declarations of principles 
which were considered an indivisable unity.® 

The doctrine which holds that accession 
and adherence can be made only after the 
signatories have ratified is a result of the 
contractual conception of the treaty. The 
idea of the multi-lateral treaty as an instru- 
ment of organization excludes the technical 
difficulty which prevented adherence or ac- 
cession before ratification by the signatories. 
With but few exceptions,® the inter-Ameri- 
can treaties do not contain any provision 
which prevents the communication of the 
instrument of the treaty to non-signatories 
before ratification by the original parties. 
Not infrequently inter-American treaties 
contain the provision that the invitation to 
the non-signatories to adhere or accede shall 
be sent after the treaty is signed.’ They 
also contain clauses which give juridical ef- 





*Treaty on Private International Law of the 
Congress of Lima of 1878, articles 57 and 60. The 
same right was recognized in the Additional Pro- 
tocol to the Inter-American Convention on Trade 
Marks, signed May 26, 1929. 

° The attitude of the United States, Mexico, and 
Venezuela toward the Declaration of Paris of 1856. 

*Continental Treaty of the Congress of San- 
tiago, September 15, 1856. 

Communication of November 1862 from the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of Argentina to the 
Government of Peru on the opportunity to adhere 
to the Continental Treaty of 1856. 

Communication from the Secretary General of 
the League of Nations to the Government of 
Argentina on the opportunity to adhere to the 
Covenant of the League. 

Communication of the Government of Holland 
to the Secretary General of the League of Nations 
on the opportunity to adhere to the Convention 
on the Traffic in Arms, signed at Paris in 1919. 

*Treaty of the Congress of Lima, February 8, 
1848, Article 23. 
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fect to adherence and accession immediately 
upon notification of the intention to adhere 
or accede,* and occasionally they provide 
that such notification shall be equivalent to 
an exchange of ratification, the consequence 
of which is to put the treaty into effect at 
once.® At other times the act of adherence 
is effected simultaneously with the signing 
of the treaty.’° 

Various formulae have been used to open 
inter-American treaties and conventions to 
adherence and accession. Some open the 
treaties to the adherence or accession of 
“the Republics which did not attend the 
Conference” (Treaty of Lima, November 9, 
1878), or “to the States invited to the Con- 
gress” (Treaty of Lima of 1865), or “to 
the American States which did not attend 
the Conference” (Convention on Postal 
Communications and Convention on Consu- 
lar Agents of the Congress of Lima of 1848), 
or “to the countries of America which did 
not sign the treaty” (Convention on Patents 
and Trade Marks of the Second Pan Amer- 
ican Conference), or “to the American 
countries which were not represented at the 
Conference” (Treaty to Avoid Internationa! 
Conflicts, Fifth Pan American Conference), 
or adherence is limited to one group of 
States (Central American treaties and con- 
ventions of 1923), or to the adherence and 
accession of non-signatory states (Treaties 
and conventions signed at the Sixth Pan 
American Conference, with the exception of 
the Convention on the Pan American Union, 
and the six conventions signed at the Seventh 
Pan American Conference). A group of 
agreements contemplates the adherence of 
the signatories." 

Because of their nature as agreements 
which formalize negotiations dealing with 
national interests, the bi-lateral treaties are 
closed agreements. This peculiarity of the 





* Treaty on Postal Communications, Article 11; 
Treaty of Commerce of the Congress of Lima, 
November 9, 1878, articles 57 and 60. 

* Treaty on Private International Law, Congress 
of Lima, November 9, 1878. 

“Protocol of Signature to the Treaty of the 
Congress of Lima, November 9, 1878. 

“ Treaties and conventions of the Central Amer- 
ican Conference of 1923. An analogous case of 
the adherence of a signatory is the act of adher- 
ence of the Swedish Government, September 15, 
1927, to the Treaty on the Regimen of Navigable 
Waterways of International Concern, which the 
Swedish Plenipotentiary had signed on April 20, 
1921. 
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closed agreements dominated the develop- 
ment of the multi-lateral treaties in the 
initial period, and it was responsible for the 
contractual character of adherence and ac- 
cession which we have described as persist- 
ing in the multi-lateral instrument even after 
the latter had won some degree of autonomy 
from the parent form. However, as the 
multi-lateral treaty assumed more definitely 
the function of a legislative instrument, the 
tendency to open it to the adherence and 
accession of regional, continental, and world 
groups of states became more pronounced. 
The clause which opens the treaties to the 
adherence of “non-signatories”’ has ap- 
peared with greater frequency in the multi- 
lateral treaties and has received a more 
liberal interpretation. At the Hague Con- 
ference of 1899, the tendency to close the 
convention against states not invited to the 
Conference prevailed in the first convention. 
However, the Drafting Committee, in in- 
terpreting the formula which opened the 
Convention on Laws and Customs of War 
on Land, resolved “after a little hesitation 

. . that all states, even those not repre- 
sented here and those that have not signed 
the Convention, might sign it later.” ** 

The multi-laterai inter-American treaties 
have always been opened to the American 
States, when the treaties had to do with 
continental interests, and they have always 
been opened to the adherence or accession 
of all the States when world interests were 
involved. This tendency, which has been 
invariable from the Additional Article to the 
Treaty on Confederation of the Congress 
of Panama of 1826 to the conventions and 
treaties signed at the Seventh Pan American 
Conference in 1933, has been maintained by 
the Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union in a resolution adopted at its session 
of May 2, 1934. 

Accession and adherence, which in bi- 
lateral treaties and in the first multi-lateral 
treaties, had the character of a privilege 
granted to states having common interests 
with the signatories, tend, after the multi- 
lateral treaties are converted into instru- 
ments for the organization of international 
juridical life, to assume the character of a 
right in the non-signatories. This doctrine 
began to be defined at the Hague Conference 
of 1899.'* The American states represented 





? Remarks of the Rapporteur (M. Renauld)— 
Proceedings, p. 209. 
® Asser’s opinion—Proceedings, p. 216. 
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at the Second Pan American Conference at 
Mexico City adhered to this doctrine, de- 
claring that “The American nations, not now 
signatory to the Convention creating that 
beneficent institution (Convention for the 
Pacific Settlement of International Conflicts 
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signed at the Hague Conference of 1899), 
can become adherents thereto by virtue of 
an accepted and recognized right.'* 





% Protocol on Adherence to the Conventions 
of the Hague, article 3. 


Second General Assembly of the Pan 
American Institute of Geography 
and History 


By GEORGE HOWLAND COX 


Lecturer and writer on Latin-American Affairs 


I 


HE second general assembly of the Pan- 

American Institute of Geography and 
History, a conference convened primarily 
for the discussion of geographical and his- 
torical questions, met in Washington, Oc- 
tober 14-19, 1935, and, to the surprise of 
the 125 official delegates, took on the sem- 
blance of an inter-American peace confer- 
ence. 

That the delegations from nineteen 
American republics (Argentina and Vene- 
zuela not officially represented), and from 
various scientific societies, should respond 
to a suggestion for international peace was 
prompted, no doubt, by the opening ad- 
dress of welcome from Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull. 

Greeted as the man who did much to 
make the recent Pan-American conference 
at Montevideo a success, the United States 
Secretary of State, after referring to the 
disturbed and menacing conditions else- 
where than in the Americas, went directly 
to the substance of his address. 


“Tt is significant,” he said, “that you are meet- 
ing as representatives of nations at peace... . 
Peace is the goal toward which civilization has 
been struggling. . . . I am confident that I speak 
for all when I say, in the name of the twenty-one 
nations, that we are determined to keep peace. 

“Although we in this hemisphere have gone 
through difficult times, nevertheless in no other 


part of the world have efforts toward the amicable 
settlement of international disputes been made 
with such sincerity of purpose or, on the whole, 
met with such general success. To the threats 
of misunderstanding and war let the answer of 
the Americas be the maintenance of a stalwart 
community of nations, not ONE of which either 
CONTEMPLATES or FEARS aggression.” 


No assertion in recent days has more 
candidly laid down the principles which the 
United States Government proposes to fol- 
low, and if there was any doubt as to what 
the Latin-American nations should do if 
controversial issues seemed near to getting 
out of hand the uncertainty was dispelled 
when Dr. Luis Sanchez Ponton, one of 
Mexico’s brilliant scholars, addressed the 
assembly. 

Said Dr. Ponton, after citing the increas- 
ing friendship between the Hispanic- 
American and the Anglo-American peoples: 


“Political frontiers are losing their significance 
to economic boundary lines. Competition in in- 
ternational markets is beginning to be displaced 
from the nations to the continents. The future 
of the world lies in the growth of understanding 
and in the codperation between continents.” 


No statement since the end of the World 
War had been more logical or more irrefu- 
table, and the peace issue might have been 
set aside and left for future inter-American 
reactions. But one more speaker had a 
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good word to add. The Minister from 
Bolivia, Sefior Enrique Finot, harked back 
to the days of General Simon Bolivar and 
termed the noted South American warrior 
“the Pacifist,” and declared him to have 
been “an apostle of peace with ideas far in 
advance of his time.” Juridical conscience, 
Sefior Finot explained, could, if established 
by propaganda and education, prepare the 
way for the advent of universal peace. 

Calm, dispassionate thoughts in the 
minds of men attending an international 
congress are ever important. When ex- 
pressed they overbalance hasty words 
sometimes uttered without consideration 
of consequences. This fact appeared fol- 
lowing the surprising request by the 
Haitian delegate, that the island in the 
Caribbean Sea shared by the republics of 
Haiti and Santo Domingo should be known 
only as Haiti; and by the much more sur- 
prising suggestion by the Bolivian Minister 
that Paraguay was to blame for the waging 
of the Gran Chaco war. 

Incidents so out of place in a geographi- 
cal and historical conference were bound to 
create unpleasantness on the floor of the 
convention. And yet they might have been 
quickly shelved had it not been for the 
prominence given to them by the press. 
Trouble loomed for a short time and then, 
to the lasting credit of the assembly’s mem- 
bers, the remarks of the two delegates were 
considered in the light of utterances by men 
earnestly interested in their respective 
countries and having no intention of giving 
offense to anyone. Thus good-will came to 
the front, and the Pan-American Institute 
settled back to devote its attention to the 
subjects for which it had been convened. 


II 


The Pan-American Institute of Geogra- 
phy and History was convoked in Wash- 
ington pursuant to a resolution adopted by 
the United States Congress, August 2, 
1935, and approved by President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. As stated, the purpose of the 
meeting was the dissemination of informa- 
tion on geographical and historical issues 
interesting to the American nations. 

The establishing of the Institute was the 
result of a resolution adopted during the 
Sixth International Conference of Ameri- 
can States at Havana in 1928. Headquar- 
ters were provided in Mexico City by the 
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Mexican Government. The first General 
Assembly was held at Rio de Janeiro during 
December, 1932. Between the dates of 
establishment and the convention the 
American republics were rapidly emerging 
from a period of unexcelled prosperity to 
a period of economic depression. Funds 
required to carry on the work of the Insti- 
tute were generally lacking; however, as the 
Director of the organization, Sefor Pedro 
C. Sanchez, reported to the Rio de Janeiro 
assembly, “there existed such cordiality and 
enthusiasm among the members that the 
continued existence of the Institute was 
assured.” 

And so it became possible, on October 
14, 1935, for Dr. Wallace W. Atwood, 
President of Clark University and Presi- 
dent of the Congress, to say to the delegates 
assembled, 


“Tt is fortunate, here in this western hemi- 
sphere, among the younger nations of the world, 
that a plan of codperation has been undertaken 
and is well established for the promotion of re- 
search.” 


Research, in Dr. Atwood’s words, in- 
cluded the study of the ancient Cliff 
Dwellers, the Mayans, the Incas, and the 
pre-Incas; and of their fascinating and re- 
markable accomplishments. He explained 
that many peoples who formerly inhabited 
the Americas excelled in mathematics, 
astronomy, mining, agriculture, architec- 
ture, and the fine arts, comparable to the 
progress made by the inhabitants of the 
Mediterranean region, or of India and 
ancient China. 

He further explained that in the field 
of geography, an old science but one which 
has been expanded during the last few 
decades to include man’s adjustment to his 
environment, there exist wonderful oppor- 
tunities for codperation. In other words, 
that modern geographers, interested in the 
problems of land-conservation and wise 
utilization, have discovered why certain 
ancient civilization disappeared. 


“The physical features of the landscape, the 
soils, the climate, the resources beneath the ground, 
and the character of the people inhabiting a given 
region are,” he said, “the important factors in 
determining growth and prosperity, and, inciden- 
tally, decay.” 


The growth and the decay of nations, as 
populations strive to increase, have become 
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problems requiring more than casual con- 
sideration, especially where economic issues 
enter. Today, the world is engrossed with 
the questions of “quotas, export subsidies, 
tariffs, embargoes, or some supposedly civ- 
ilized form of commercial welfare.” Like- 
wise, the world is occupied with the 
problem of emigration: some nations, like 
Italy and Japan, demand additional terri- 
tory for their nationals; other nations, like 
Canada, offer vast stretches of land to indi- 
viduals qualified to settle down and lend to 
the country’s economic development. 

The land and population question hap- 
pens to be an American problem, too: 
especially in the United States. What 
Washington is doing to solve its own issue 
Dr. L. C. Gray, of the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration, explained in detail. He told 
the Institute’s delegates that the movement 
from the cities to the country, during the 
years 1930 to 1933, had aggravated many 
of the rural maladjustments brought about 
as an aftermath of the 300-year migration 
by which the United States was settled. 


“The question as to whether, and if so to what 
extent, urban migration will be resumed in future 
years, has,” he said, “a vitally important bearing 
upon the future population of the United States.” 


Dr. Gray mentioned as influencing the 
Government’s program: 

First. The people stranded in areas 
where natural resources, such as forests and 
minerals, have been exhausted, and where 
steps have been taken to improve agricul- 
tural opportunities. 

Second. The farmers who are stranded 
on unproductive lands, especially in the 
arid sections of the great plains, and in the 
eroded areas of the old agricultural regions 
where demonstration projects are being 
undertaken to assist the farmers to move to 
more fertile lands. 

Third. The decentralization of indus- 
trial centers involving the homestead sub- 
sistence plan where individuals work 
part-time in the factories and have small 
plots of land for the cultivation of agri- 
cultural products. 

The story of Washington’s land and pop- 
ulation problem was not wholly explained 
to the Latin-American delegates, and they 
would have been interested to learn that 
some $90,000,000 may be spent by the 
United States Government for the reloca- 
tion of families and for the purchase of 
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lands they now own: (a) by loaning fam- 
ilies money to buy other farms, (b) by 
permitting families to use the money the 
Government pays them for their present 
farms to buy land in other parts of the 
country. There are, according to reliable 
information, 454,000 farms that should be 
reforested or put to some other use because 
of their unprofitable operation. 

Washington’s problem found sympa- 
thetic and thoughtful attention among the 
Latin-American delegates. Similar situa- 
tions confront several of the southern re- 
publics, particularly Cuba. The fact may 
be recalled that Cuba, during the days of 
high prices for sugar, saw thousands of its 
people migrate from the farms to the city. 
And, then, when the sugar market collapsed 
it saw many of the same people travel back 
to the farms to live with relatives until 
business had been revived. Migration of 
that sort was unprofitable to the nation, for 
laborers who had no up-country relatives 
starved, or nearly starved, in the city; and 
laborers who had relatives willing to pro- 
vide a temporary home became a burden 
upon a portion of the population already in 
want since there were neither markets for 
sugar cane nor work in the sugar fields. 

Cuba’s problem is, perhaps, one that the 
United States is helping to solve, for most 
of the Cuban sugar exports enter New York 
or other United States ports. Mexico, 
however, faces a situation that neither the 
United States nor any other American re- 
public can do a great deal to remedy. The 
Mexican Government has set about to 
establish actual equality, as regards the 
distribution of lands, by means of the 
restoration of village common-lands; grants 
of lands; laws on cultivation of land lying 
idle; subdivision of great estates; establish- 
ment of small holdings; taxation; and, in 
general, any provisions modifying the old 
system of exclusive individual property. 
How Mexico proposes to accomplish what 
it has undertaken was outlined by Sefior 
Alfonso Teja Zabre, of Mexico City. 

In studying Mexican history, from a 
modern standpoint, Dr. Zabre explained 
that the background of the war of inde- 
pendence, a social movement, and an im- 
pulse emanating from biological causes, 
must be considered. 


“We shall,” he said, “find the revolt of the 
oppressed classes ...and the phenomena of 
political separation wrapped in the ideology and 
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rhetoric of Jacobin clubs and Masonic lodges. . . . 
It is necessary to investigate the deep seated 
causes in the work of national integration in 
the early governments and in institutions gnawed 
by bankruptcy.” 


Nationalism, laborism, Indianism and 
agrarian reforms are, as the learned Mexi- 
can expressed it, “paths leading to the 
summit marked out since the origins of 
historical evolution. Today, there is the 
same situation of economic unbalance, lack 
of resources essential to existence.” In 
other words, the causes that provoked dis- 
turbances in early Mexican history are 
again in force. 

That Mexico’s problems require no help- 
ing hand from the United States, despite 
the fact that each nation posseses a hetero- 
geneous population, Dr. Manuel Gamio, 
another eminent historian, told the dele- 
gates, “For,” he explained, “it is indispen- 
sable, where great social groups constitute 
a population, to know their ethnical, cul- 
tural, economic and linguistic characteris- 
tics.” 

How seriously the Mexican Government 
has given consideration to the social groups 
is shown in the information that the Office 
of Anthropology conducting researches con- 
cerning mankind, set out to investigate as 
to the heterogeneous populations and 
what influenced their development. Two 
methods were employed: 

One. The extensive plan of educating a 
Government and the public as to the or- 
ganic and functional aspects of the groups 
constituting a population, and doing so by 
means of explanation which, although 
based on scientific investigation, might be 
easy of comprehension. 

Two. The extensive plan of making a 
thorough investigation of each group of 
inhabitants, employing competent special- 
ists for the purpose, and publishing and dis- 
tributing the results for the scientific world. 
Also, that governmental officials and offi- 
cials of private associations might take 
inspiration and adopt methods for improv- 
ing the living conditions of the people. 

It was the conditions of the Mexican 
people that General Cardenas observed 
when, as a presidential candidate, he vis- 
ited the isolated regions of his country. 
His reactions were printed in the news- 
papers of Mexico City and elsewhere. The 
present Six-Year Plan was put into force 


partially as a result of his country-wide 
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tour. 

Certain sections of the “Plan” are ex- 
tremely interesting. They include improv- 
ing the system of land tenure, followed by 
the reclamation and utilization of the land 
itself by making available water rights, 
farming implements, acquisition of agricul- 
tural knowledge, credits and financing, and 
all other resources essential for improved 
methods of farming. 

Likewise, an intensive education of the 
masses in economic betterment is included 
to determine and achieve the essential 
points of an agrarian policy. This form of 
education would lead to the freeing of agri- 
culture from dependence on industries like 
mining and petroleum and would work for 
industrial independence of the nation, It 
would reclaim regions for cultivation, ex- 
tend irrigation systems, and foster commu- 
nications in agricultural and _ industrial 
districts. It would foster the cultivation of 
new crops and national industries. It would 
promote more especially activities such as 
cattle breeding, poultry farming, fisheries, 
and auxiliary industries like refrigeration, 
packing plants, fuel and electric and hydro- 
electric power. A vast movement, and tied 
to a cultural effort to reform education 
through revolutionary schools imbued with 
a new educational spirit. A new cycle in 
Mexican history. 

One wonders what the delegates from 
other Latin-American countries thought 
about a program including problems more 
or less disturbing the Caribbean, Central 
and South American republics. One won- 
ders what the delegates thought about 
Washington’s problem of land distribution 
and the relocation of populations. Ideas 
like these might appear far removed from 
geographical and historical studies, and yet, 
the very purpose for which the assembly 
was convened required penetrating investi- 
gation into the past that the present and the 
next generation may profit by what was 
discovered. 

Bibliography and library associations 
have their parts in the research drama, for, 
as Dr. A. Curtis Wilgus, of the George 
Washington University, explained, Latin- 
American republics lead all others in the 
western world in the preparation of biblio- 
graphical data, important to individuals 
interested in the background of American 
countries. The Library of Congress at 
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Washington had its part, too, and Dr. Stur- 
gis E. Leavitt, of the University of North 
Carolina, told of the extensive purchases of 
books in Latin America, and the need of 
up-to-date information which ought to be 
supplied; first by a bibliography of the 
most important sources of information re- 
garding Spanish-American authors, and 
second, by some annual publication record- 
ing the production of the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese-speaking countries. 

Perhaps, to the surprise of individuals 
listening in to the Pan American Institute’s 
deliberations, bibliography’s relationship to 
historical sites was a forgotten item of 
interest. Naturally, the fact was known, 
although lost sight of among the many 
international issues of the day, that it is 
generally through books and articles that 
the public is kept posted on what is being 
done in the field of landmark preservation; 
a field brought into some prominence in the 
United States by the passage of a congres- 
sional act. 

Said Mr. Verne E. Chatelain, of the 
National Park Service: 


“Tt is important to note that historical sites 
have an essential function, not only in the better 
understanding of objective history problems, but 
in attempting to get at some of the more subjec- 
tive aspects of history. . . Enough has been said 
to show that we must treat the physical site like 
any written source. . . Today, from the layman’s 
point of view contact with the physical site is the 
quickest and easiest method to the few essential 
facts of an historical situation.” 


The value of books, papers, and physical 
sites explained, Dr. John C. Merriam, 
President of the Carnegie Institution, Wash- 
ington, placed map-making on a par with 
all other forms of geographical and histor- 
ical research. Referring to the relationship 
of geography and history to the sciences, he 
said: 


“So significant do the points of view of geog- 
raphy and history appear, that, at a time when 
citizenship requires real responsibility for knowl- 
edge, it seems reasonable to take the view that no 
person should be considered educated until he has 
experimented with the actua! construction of a 
map representing the elements of distribution of 
something, or until he has engaged in following 
out the development or history of a particular 
situation or idea illustrating sequence of time.” 
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Possibly, that delegates might not con- 
sider their immediate duty to be the making 
of a drawing, Dr. Merriam explained that 
in the Library of Congress were more than 
1,337,000 maps and views open for inspec- 
tion. Also, due to the labors of the Amer- 
ican Geographical Society, a new map of 
Hispanic-America on the millionth scale 
had been printed, a bold project including 
more than one-half the western hemisphere. 
Map-making having been vindicated, if 
vindication was necessary, the delegates 
settled back to listen to the last of two 
subjects tied-in with research: trade and 
culture. 

To Dr. Clarence F. Jones, of Clark 
University, fell the lot of discussing the 
economic forces at work on the American 
continents. South America apparently 
appealed to him and he chose, as his sub- 
ject, the economic transformation of the 
southern republics. He might well have 
included the Caribbean and Central Amer- 
ican regions, for he arrived at the conclu- 
sion that South America was inseparably 
bound commercially and financially to 
areas of the northern hemisphere: the 
United States. The same situation applies 
to the Latin-American republics north of 
Panama, Mexico possibly excepted. 

Taking the stand that during the last 
forty years, the South American nations, 
after centuries of belated progress, had 
staged a remarkable development in all 
lines of economic activity, Dr. Jones told 
of how old ranges had become modern stock 
farms; temperate plains had become great 
farming areas; stretches of hot, humid low- 
lands had become sugar, banana, and cacao 
plantations; tropical forests had gone down 
before the woodman’s ax; mining camps 
had yielded quantities of minerals; fields 
of oil had supplied a flood of “black gold”; 
assembly plants had turned out a line of 
cars, while modern factories had made tex- 
tiles, shoes, machines, and tools. 

Emphasizing the relation of this develop- 
ment to industries in the United States and 
in Europe, and to paint a picture of South 
America’s future, he divided the economic 
transformation into five parts: grazing, 
farming, forestry, mining, and manufac- 
touring. 

Grazing. For more than four centuries a 
quiet pastoral life afforded, for many parts 
of the continent, the only means for pro- 
ducing commodities that could find a mar- 
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ket overseas. ... Today, southeastern 
South America has replaced the United 
States in the beef trade to the British 
Isles and the continental European coun- 
tries. . . The grazing industry of the 
temperate plains of southeastern South 
America cannot expand indefinitely. It is 
probable that the exports will not rise much 
above the recent high of two billion pounds. 
The native population consumes more at 
home, and everywhere farming encroaches 
upon the grazing domain. 

Farming. Although South America has 
had European agricultural settlements for 
more than four centuries, farming is little 
developed in much of the continent. It 
may be divided into three types: (1) sub- 
sistence agriculture, (2) commercial agri- 
culture in the tropical portion of the 
continent, and (3) commercial agriculture 
in the temperate areas. 

One of the characteristics of farming 
everywhere in the southern countries is the 
existence of huge estates, an inheritance of 
Colonial and early independence days. In 
the tropical sections nature is such that 
farming is carried on economically only in 
large units. This fact does not hold else- 
where. 

Forestry. Forestry as an active South 
American industry is of little importance 
despite the existence of woodlands varying 
from thorny growth to dense tropical 
woods. The only places where an active 
lumbering industry is carried on are in 
southern Brazil, Chile and Patagonia. . . . 
The small lumber industrialized area makes 
the industry appear almost negligible com- 
pared with what is being done in the north- 
ern countries. 

Mining. The economic activity in South 
America that has attracted the most atten- 
tion is mining. Rich in many of the 
World’s most important minerals, mines 
have been exploited since the advent of 
Europeans. Gold, silver, and diamonds, 
once causing exploitation, continue to fill 
foreign coffers. .. . Today, with suitable 
equipment and sufficient funds, precious 
minerals are profitably produced; but the 
mainstay of the mining industry consists 
of industrial minerals and _ petroleum. 
(Nitrate, copper, and tin are industrial 
minerals. ) 

Manufacturing. South America pos- 
sesses a number of manufacturing regions. 
They include the central plateau of eastern 
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Brazil, the cities bordering the Rio de la 
Plata, the central valley of Chile, coastal 
Peru, the central and eastern highlands of 
Colombia, and northern Venezuela... . 
In all communities, manufacturing has been 
restricted to basic articles such as textiles, 
leather boots and shoes, lumber, beverages, 
cigars, cigarettes, furniture, simple imple- 
ments, and dairy requirements: also, the 
primary preparation of raw materials for 
export; flour milling, meat packing, con- 
centrating ores, drying coffee, sugar refin- 
ing, and ginning cotton. 

All areas are favored by more than one 
of the following factors: water power, small 
supplies of inferior coal, a variety of raw 
materials, and high protective tariffs. And 
yet, in none of them is found the peculiar 
combination of factors that have fostered 
the development of manufacturing in the 
eastern section of the United States. 

Summing up Dr. Jones’ outline, South 
America’s dependence commercially upon 
the north is readily apparent. Mexico, 
because of its present effort to make itself 
nationally independent of all countries 
may, for the sake of argument be omitted. 
Argentina may be left out, too, since it 
trades primarily with Great Britain. But 
for the remaining republics the manufac- 
tured articles of the United States are 
necessary. This fact leads Dr. Jones to 
conclude that trade should flow north and 
south: manufactured goods going to south- 
ern ports, and raw materials entering north- 
ern ports. 

So much for economics. 

Mr. Sumner Welles, Assistant Secretary 
of State, was the last speaker on the Pan 
American Institute’s program. Thus the 
Department of State was represented at 
both the first and the last session. 


Said Mr. Welles: 


“In this country (United States) it is extremely 
gratifying to find that so many educational insti- 
tutions have realized the importance of introduc- 
ing the American students to the civilization of 
the countries in Latin America. Some three hun- 
dred colleges and universities are offering over five 
hundred courses.covering every aspect of the litera- 
ture, history, politics, economics, and art of the 
south .. . in fact, everything relating to its life 
and customs. 

“Gratifying as this interest is, considerable 
ground for improvement exists, and I should like 
to avail myself of this opportunity to urge that 
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the educators of this country, and in the Latin- 
American countries, too, increase their efforts, 
both as to the scope of the subject and the methods 
of instruction.” 


Mr. Welles maintained that no substitute 
existed for personal contact with foreign 
lands for broadening one’s vision and point 
of view. Encouragement, he thought, 
should be given to American students to 
take advantage of opportunities for re- 
search in Latin America. 


“The young men and women who come to the 
United States from Latin America, as students in 
colleges, schools, and universities, are,” he said, 
“most welcome, and every effort will be made to 
give to them an educational training, and to intro- 
duce them to the best features of American life.” 


III 


In brief, such are the examples of some 
thirty addresses and papers given before 
the Second General Assembly of the Pan 
American Institute of Geography and His- 
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tory held by invitation of the United States 
Government, in the Pan American Union 
Building, Washington, D. C., October 14- 
19, 1935. 

That the assembly was a success was 
readily acknowledged. That its work will 
be carried on was generally believed. That 
it added to the friendly relationships among 
the American nations was considered likely. 
That the Governments of the twenty-one 
American republics would support it finan- 
cially was believed a certainty once the 
clouds of economic troubles had disap- 
peared beyond the Caribbean, Atlantic and 
Pacific horizons. 

Meanwhile, the value of the Institute 
must continue in direct proportion to the 
interest and labor put into it. Few groups 
organized for purposes similar to the Insti- 
tute’s have immediately accomplished that 
which they set out to do. A wider ground- 
work for geographical and historical re- 
search has been laid, and, all things being 
equal, there is no reason why it should not 
support profitable and numerous ventures. 





What is true peace but conscious strength? 


What is war but conscious weakness seeking to give proof of its strength? 


Peace is a god, not a goddess, a man not a woman— 


A brawny, bearded man of might, with nothing but the kindly look in his eyes to distinguish him 


from the vulgar giant. 


He can afford to smile at War, the headstrong boy, rushing, red-faced, blundering, blustering, with 


impetuous arms, hither and thither. 


Peace has outgrown all that, for Peace is a man. 


—ERNEST CROsBY. 
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Recovery in Brazil 


By CHESTER 


HETHER the efforts in all countries 

of the world to make themselves more 
nearly “self-sufficient” in supplies of eco- 
nomic goods will later give place to a re- 
vived “internationalism” no one can say. 
Nor can the time at which a revision of 
national policies will be even seriously dis- 
cussed in any one country be predicted. 


I 


Certain it is that many of the restrictions 
on commerce now in existence are uneco- 
nomic and violate so much the advantages 
of the division of labor that the farther 
reaches of the nationalistic movement must 
in time disappear; but it is equally certain 
that the development of new industries in 
former raw material producing areas has 
now gone so far that encouragement of such 
activities by the local governments will not 
soon be generally abandoned. Some indeed 
may be so well established during the pres- 
ent years of crisis that they will have passed 
through the period of their “infancy” and 
will continue to prosper and compete with 
longer established industries whether they 
continue to receive subsidies and tariff favors 
or not. Others considered essential to “na- 
tional security” will receive special treat- 
ment because of that fact until such time as 
the prospects of peace become much brighter 
than, unfortunately, they now are. 

For the present, one of our chief inter- 
ests in international economic developments 
is to know how much old industries are be- 
ing expanded and new ones created, and to 
estimate the degrees to which these develop- 
ments are artificial or sound. If they are 
economically sound they would in the long 
run have come about in any case as the 
spread of knowledge of the techniques of 
production becomes more general over the 
world. There is no doubt, for example, that 
the manufacture of steel would have spread 
to many countries possessed of iron ore and 
coal, no matter whether the industry had 
been given special favors in the local market 
or not. Manufacture gravitates toward its 
sources of raw material supply. It is equally 
plain that the jute manufacturing industry 
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but for tariff protection could not have 
spread into the many countries of the world 
where jute mills are now found unless for- 
eign competition had been put at a disad- 
vantage by “nationalistic” legislation. 


IT 


In few if any countries of the world has 
the desire for greater economic self-suffi- 
ciency gone farther than in Brazil, the great- 
est of the Latin Republics in area, popula- 
tion and variety of natural resources. In 
few, if any, are the experiments now being 
carried on in regulating and stimulating 
national production more far-reaching. 

In fact “new deal” programs, giving sup- 
port in various forms in almost all new world 
countries, reach in Brazil a point higher in 
many respects than that attained even in 
the United States. What the success of these 
measures will be only time can tell. What 
is actually being attempted deserves much 
wider attention than it has yet had. 

The most far-reaching of the “controlled 
economy” policies are those affecting pro- 
duction of agricultural products, especially 
coffee. They are no new thing in Brazil for 
as to coffee they go back to the first decade 
of the century. The experiments have had 
varying success, brought about admittedly 
quite as much by accidental circumstances 
such as crop failures, frost, pests and the 
post-war boom as by the efforts of the gov- 
ernment. Supplies have almost continu- 
ously threatened to flood the market. Cur- 
tailment of domestic production has been 
tried with unequal results. Efforts have 
been made to enlist the codperation of the 
other major producing countries to cut down 
supplies. But these have failed, and Brazil 
has had to “go it alone” in her attempt to 
control world production to which she has 
contributed from two-thirds to four-fifths 
of the total. 

The local coffee crops have far outrun con- 
sumption and efforts have been made and 
are now continuing to prohibit plantings, 
store surpluses, restrict exports and destroy 
cheaper grades, to prevent a runaway de- 
cline in prices which would ruin coffee plant- 
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ers not only in Brazil but elsewhere. In 
this desperate campaign to overcome the 
“curse of plenty” and to get “more for less,” 
35,224,000 sacks of coffee of 132 pounds 
each have been destroyed in Brazil between 
June, 1931, and August 31, 1935. This is 
one and a half times the total deliveries of 
all coffees on world markets in the crop 
year 1934-1935. 

The forces of nature seem to be operating 
against the success of the Brazilian program. 
Coffee plantations once established continue 
to bear through a large number of years. 
The yield per unit of area goes upward with 
the improvement of cultivation methods. 
The efforts to stop new plantings have been 
ineffective and the number of trees in pro- 
duction has risen from 1,708,418,893 in 
1920 to 2,978,400,000 in 1933, an increase 
of over 60 per cent. Newly planted areas 
are still coming into yield. The National 
Coffee Department estimates the crop for the 
season beginning July 1, 1935, at 18,000,000 
bags and other experts put it much higher. 
Even the lower figure would almost equal 
the visible supply of the entire world in the 
boom year 1929-1930 when per capita con- 
sumption was higher than at present. 
Brazilian officials might almost welcome 
worldwide drought, frost and pests as aids 
for their efforts in controlling supplies and 
prices. 


III 


More to be desired, of course, is the rise 
of new crops which by lessening preoccupa- 
tion with coffee production may put the 
national economy on a stronger basis. To 
the creation of these Brazil looks as one 
means of salvation from the plague of mon- 
oculture. But rubber—trade in which was 
once almost a Brazilian monopoly—has now 
no importance and exports reach scarcely 
10,000 tons. It was a wild crop, and ex- 
periments to produce it in Brazil on a 
plantation basis are still of doubtful promise. 
Herba mate, formerly more frequently 
known as Paraguayan tea, is easily pro- 
duced; but it has a narrow market, prac- 
tically confined to South America. Both 
production and exports have been stationary 
for a decade. The same is true of export 
of hides and skins. Domestic supply of 
sugar is already abundant, but there is no 
prospect of great foreign trade. All these 
lines have been “managed” but without 
marked success. 
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Some other raw materials show greater 
promise. Fruits for national supply and for 
export are easily grown, and shipments of 
bananas and oranges have shown satisfac- 
tory increases in recent years. Cacao, 
though it has to meet serious competition 
from Africa, offers fair possibilities if pro- 
duction methods can be improved and cheap- 
ened. It shows good recent increases and 
finds a favorable market in the United 
States, Great Britain and France. Tobacco 
of high grade can be produced. It is ex- 
ported chiefly to Germany, but increase of 
production in recent years has been only 
moderate. Grains, beans and rice have not 
shown large increase of yield, but that they 
can be grown in greater quantities is con- 
fidently believed. Production of potatoes 
for local consumption shows satisfactory in- 
crease. Oil bearing fruits and seeds have 
possibilities, though exports have as yet 
shown no steady increase. Wine production 
has shown some encouraging growth. 

But rapid increase in none of these agri- 
cultural lines seems probable, and what in- 
crease has occurred therein has occurred 
through natural causes rather than because 
of legislation. 

The greatest chance to supplement coffee 
by another major crop Brazilian enthusiasts 
believe lies in the creation of a cotton export 
industry. Few if any countries have soil 
and climate so well adapted to this crop. 
The area under it increased by 117.4 per 
cent between 1920 and 1933 and the follow- 
ing year rose again, it is estimated, by 45 
per cent. Production of unginned cotton 
was 99,701 metric tons in 1920, 151,253 in 
1933 and has since shown still further rise. 
All the states of the Republic produce cot- 
ton, and experts estimate that even using 
only lands favorably situated production for 
export could reach 8,000,000 bales equal to 
the shipments of the United States in good 
years. 

Recent enthusiasm for cotton growing has 
of course been stimulated by the crisis in 
coffee and by the policy adopted by the 
United States to restrict production and reg- 
ulate the prices of the yield of its own cot- 
ton plantations. ‘These measures have im- 
proved the relative position of Brazilian 
planters and allowed them to profit by the 
American cotton control program as plant- 
ers of coffee in other countries have profited 
by Brazilian efforts to manipulate the mar- 
ket in that staple. 
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Brazilian interests believe that if once the 
cotton raising can be pushed forward to the 
point where it will no longer be an “infant 
industry” they are assured an increasing 
share of the world market. Whether they 
may be able to create such an industry 
promptly would, it is recognized, be deter- 
mined by their ability to develop skills in 
producing the crop comparable to those em- 
ployed in competing areas, particularly the 
United States, and on whether they could 
develop a transportation system able to 
handle shipments at low prices. 


IV 


Advance in all lines of agricultural and 
livestock production, so far as it depends on 
world markets, must of course, in major de- 
gree, be determined in the long run by the 
advantages which Brazil possesses by nat- 
ural endowment. Progress in the develop- 
ment of industries for supply of the do- 
mestic market may, however, be more di- 
rectly stimulated by governmental action. 
Programs for active encouragement of local 
manufacture have become an outstanding 
feature of recent Brazilian policy. High 
tariffs for protection indeed have long ex- 
isted in the republic with the result that 
foreign manufactured goods often cost as 
much as three times their cost where pro- 
duced. The nationalistic commercial laws 
now in force are only an accentuation of 
previous legislation. 

The world crisis has brought stimulation 
of manufactures for domestic use in all the 
Latin American states but in none more than 
in Brazil. The fall of foreign exchange in 
itself has put greater difficulties upon import 
trade, but in addition local enterprises have 
been favored by subsidies and by increased 
tariffs. The rise which has occurred in do- 
mestic commerce has not compensated for 
the loss of foreign trade both because the 
new activities are new and because the 
domestic market itself is restricted, though 
less so in Brazil than in most of the re- 
publics. Nevertheles it is abundantly plain 
that “industrialization” has made marked 
progress and that at least a part of the 
“national economic independence” which 
has thus been won will be permanent. 

Textile manufacture, important in Brazil 
even before the crisis, has been greatly stim- 
ulated in cotton, wool and silk. The latter 
has increased especially in Sao Paulo where 
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the mulberry tree on which silk worms feed 
grows under especially favorable conditions 
and where the presence of large Italian and 
growing Japanese populations furnishes an 
adept labor supply. Cement manufacture 
has risen from 13,382 tons in 1926 to 310,- 
479 tons in 1934, while imports fell from 
almost 400,000 tons to 88,058. Only 25,035 
tons of iron were produced in 1924 but the 
total reached 142,437 in 1933. Of coal, with 
which Brazil is but scantily supplied, 391,- 
878 metric tons were raised in 1925 but 
under the protection of tariff and bounty 
legislation 622,156 tons were produced in 
1934. A number of small industries have 
showed increasing ability to compete with 
foreign products. These include, to cite 
examples, manufactures of celluloid, turned 
wood articles, building materials, tinware, 
and notions. 

Agriculture in Brazil is now in circum- 
stances by no means favorable, and in its 
leading branch faces conditions which fit 
into none of the economic patterns with 
which the world has been familiar. Local 
manufacturing on the other hand, is highly 
prosperous even though the purchasing 
power of the republic is cut down by the 
fall of the export trade. 

It is too soon to estimate what will be the 
fate of these new industries if the major 
raw materials again bring better prices and 
tempt capital to resume production of the 
traditional lines. Many of them are, it is 
clear, “artificial” in that the advance they 
have made is to be attributed to the hard 
times through which the typical national 
products are passing and to the consequent 
disturbances in national finance and the 
exchange rates which make it impossible 
for many foreign products to compete. But 
on the short range view there can be no 
question that the new industries have had 
remarkable growth. 


V 


Brazil has made itself “economically self- 
sufficient” to a degree it never before ap- 
proached. The conditions of international 
trade will, it may be assumed, later become 
more favorable when governments again 
achieve balanced budgets and establish 
stable currencies. When that occurs, how- 
ever, at least the stronger of the “national” 
industries will have greater strength both 
economically and politically. They will be 
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in a position to resist repeal of the protec- 
tion which they now enjoy or to put pres- 
sure on the government to adopt new meas- 
ures to save them from “unfair competi- 
tion.” Some may bid for the domestic and 
possibly a part of foreign trade even on the 
basis established by world markets. For the 
moment the new industries are one of the 
leading factors in such “recovery” as Brazil 
can boast, and they will continue when world 
conditions improve to play a much more 
important part in the national economy than 
they have ever filled in the past. 





Recent Books on Latin America 
By A. CURTIS WILGUS 
StTaTEs, 1900-1935, by 


Menasha, George Banta 
1935, XII, 311 pp. Map. 


CuBA AND THE UNITED 
Russell H. Fitzgibbon. 
Publishing Company. 
$3.00. 


The time is now ripe for a scholarly summary 
of the relations of the United States and Cuba 
during the period of the Platt Amendment. Such 
a summary is now available in Dr. Fitzgibbon’s 
volume. Beginning with the appointment of 
General Wood as governor of the Island and with 
the formation of a colonial policy by the United 
States, “with Cuba as a laboratory,” the author 
follows in detail and with a keen appreciation of 
historical perspective, the intimate political rela- 
tions and the numerous international vicissitudes 
during ‘Cuba’s rise from infancy to an uncertain 
maturity in the first generation of her international 
life. The work is well written, unified, objective, 
understanding, and scientific, and should be wel- 
comed by students of Latin American relations as 
a reference well worth careful reading. Not least 
valuable are the appendices which contain eight 
documents pertinent to Cuban-American relations, 
as well as a list of Cuban presidents, United States 
diplomatic representatives to Cuba, etc. A classi- 
fied bibliography of some 460 items forms an in- 
dispensable mine of material in several languages 
for the individual who wishes to obtain a complete 
picture of Cuban affairs and relations. The book 
is easily the best on the subject. 


History oF THE Americas. A syllabus with Maps. 
By Herbert Eugene Bolton. Ginn and Com- 
pany, Boston, 1935. XXIV, 365 pp. Maps. 

Latin AMERICAN BACKGROUND, by Winifred Hul- 
bert. Friendship Press, New York, 1935. XIV, 
209 pp. Maps. 

Tat Orner America, by John A. Mackay. 
Friendship Press, New York, 1935. X, 214 pp. 
Maps. 

Mopern Buriep TreasurE Hunters, by Harold 
T. Wilkins, with a foreword by Sir Malcolm 
Campbell. E. P. Dutton and Company, New 
York, 1935. X, 293 pp. Illus. 
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Goip, Dramonps, AND Orcuips, by William La- 
Varre. Fleming H. Revell Company, New York, 
1935. 298 pp. Illus. $3.00. 


In 1928 Dr. Bolton issued the first published 
edition of his famous syllabus which has grown 
from mimeographed sheets to its present form. 
The book has been used in many parts of the 
United States and has proved to be an excellent 
guide and atlas for the study of American his- 
tory in its broadest sense. This edition has been 
revised and a number of maps have been added 
so that it is even bigger, better, and more helpful 
than heretofore. It may still be considered a pio- 
neering piece of work. 

The second volume is written by one who has 
had varied experiences as a religious welfare 
worker in various parts of the world. She has 
written on West Indian Treasures (1930) and Jn- 
dian Americans (1932). The present volume at- 
tempts to depict the background of Latin Ameri- 
can history which will be sufficient to understand 
the human problems of the people. The book is 
interpretive and is based upon observations and 
readings. However, the bibliography is extremely 
sketchy and gives evidence of a lack of familiarity 
with many important works dealing with the 
subject. The material covers the whole range of 
Latin American history but places special emphasis 
upon religious and social conditions. Numerous 
inaccuracies are in evidence. 

Like the author of the second volume, Mr. 
Mackay has long been interested in Latin Ameri- 
can religious and social problems, having written 
The Other Spanish Christ (1933). The work aims 
to interpret for people in the United States the 
spiritual life of the people of Latin America. The 
work is a comparative treatment with contrasts 
much in evidence. For some it may be too phil- 
osophical and perhaps even too mystical in treat- 
ment. But it is informative and thought-stimulat- 
ing and it should appeal to study groups in 
churches and Sunday schools and may even pro- 
vide themes for sermons. 

The author of the fourth volume recommends 
his book along with a good smoke and a blazing 
fire in winter or a shady nook in summer. But 
the book will still be considered good even with- 
out such comforts. The author has put together 
in story form some of his own and others’ expe- 
riences in seeking what can not be found in Mexico, 
Peru, Cocos Island, Asia, Australia, Africa, North 
America, and tropical seas. History, fiction and 
fatalities are mixed interestingly and served to 
please the taste of the most blasé reader. The 
book is indexed and documented. 

The fifth volume tells the story of a scientist and 
his wife, nicknamed “Lipstick” by the natives on 
the expedition, who sought diamonds in the jungles 
in British Guiana and Brazil. In all, the author 
has made seven expeditions to the jungles of 
northern South America, and his experiences are 
varied and exciting. Entering the continent at 
Georgetown, British Guiana, he penetrated south- 
ward crossing the Akarai Mountains into Brazil. 
Following the Rio Branco to the Rio Negro, he 
passed Manaos and continued on the Amazon to 
its mouth. The illustrations are as well chosen as 
the book is interesting. 
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The last volume is written by a former mis- 
sionary in Mexico whose husband is Bishop for 
South America of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The book is written to give examples “of 
many diverse but significant features of the life 
of women in South America as they meet the con- 
ditions of today and face the unfoldings of to- 
morrow.” But this is not so much a work about 
individual women as about women in general and 
their place in Latin American society. The author 
always has in mind the work of Protestant groups 
and what they can do for the women of South 
America. This is a valuable sociological synthesis, 
planned as a foreign missions study book, which 
students of history will do well to read. 


IsABELLA THE CRUSADER, by William Thomas 
Walsh. Sheed and Ward, New York, 1935. 
308 pp. $2.50. 

Tue EXxpuLsION OF THE JEWS FROM SPAIN, by 
Valeriu Marcu. Translated from the German 
by Moray Firth. The Viking Press, New York, 
1935. 181 pp. $2.25. 

NINETEENTH CENTURY SPANISH PLays, edited by 
Lewis E. Brett. D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, New York, 1935. X, 889 pp. $6.00. 

PoRTUGUESE SOMERSAULT, by Jan and Cora Gor- 
don. Robert M. McBride and Company, New 
York, 1935. 311 pp. Illus. $3.00. 


Books about Spain and Portugal are usually 
helpful to the student of Hispanic American his- 
tory in that they furnish a background picture or 
give an insight into the character of the peoples 
of the mother countries. The first two books 
listed here accomplish the former, while the re- 
maining two accomplish the latter. 

The volume by Mr. Walsh is a condensation of 
an earlier book called Isabella of Spain, published 
in 1930 by Robert M. McBride and Company 
of New York. The present edition has been 
abridged for distribution in England. This work 
suffers from the same defects as the first, which 
to its readers appeared an apology for the Spanish 
Inquisition. In both editions the writer shows a 
biased treatment, even though he gives the gen- 
eral impression of impartiality. Both books are 
interestingly written, but why a condensed edi- 
tion has been made it is difficult to see. 

The author of the second work is a Roumanian 
historian and essayist whose writings are not un- 
known in the United States. In his latest work, 
now translated, he deals with an heroic age in 
Spanish history when Ferdinand and Isabella 
were uniting their people into a nation, aided 
largely by Torquemada, the Grand Inquisitor, 
who did his best to oppress the Jews through the 
use of the Inquisition. The fatal decree of the 
expulsion of the Jews came on March 31, 1492. 
Before that they had been terribly mistreated 
and after that they were hounded to eternity, 
much to the injury of the country. 

The third volume constitutes the most complete 
collection of nineteenth century Spanish plays 
available. The fifteen complete plays in Spanish 
illustrate all the important literary movements 
of the past one hundred years. The range is wide 
but all are of interest to present day students of 
Spanish American literature. The arrangement 
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of the plays is chronological in order and each is 
preceded by a sketch of the author and other 
relevant material. Bibliographical aids and lin- 
guistic notes are extensive. There is no general 
index. 

The fourth volume is a travel account filled 
with gay observations, unconventional expe- 
riences, and sketches in black and white. The 
book treats of city and country life, of religion 
and education, of history and fiction. It is inter- 
esting, lively, and witty, and may be profitably 
read by those who have travelled in Portugal and 
by those who have not. 


Terra Nova: THe Nortueast Coast OF AMERICA 
Berore 1602. Annals of Vinland, Markland, 
Drogeo, Baccalaos, and Norumbega. By Charles 
Knowles Bolton. F. W. Faxon Company, Bos- 
ton, 1935. XXI, 194 pp. Illus. $3.50. 

A SaInT IN THE SLAVE TRADE. PETER CLAVER 
(1581-1654), by Arnold Lunn. Sheed and 
Ward, Inc., New York, 1935. VIII, 256 pp. 
$2.50. 

Tue First Soctat EXPERIMENTS IN AMERICA. A 
Study in the Development of Spanish Indian 
Policy in the Sixteenth Century. By Lewis 
Hanke. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
1935. XI, 99 pp. Illus. $1.00. 

ForEIGN INTEREST IN THE INDEPENDENCE OF NEW 
Spain. An Introduction to the War for Inde- 
pendence. By John Rydjord. Duke Univer- 
sity Press, Durham, North Carolina, 1935. XII, 
347 pp. Maps. $3.00. 


Books dealing with the Western Hemisphere in 
the colonial period are already very numerous but 
many studies are still needed to make the picture 
more complete. Each of these works is helpful 
in bringing about a better understanding of a spe- 
cial subject. 

The first volume opens by picturing the migra- 
tion of the early Americans from Asia to North 
America, and their flow into what are now the 
eastern states. There they were found by the 
Norse voyagers, whose activities are discussed in 
detail in several chapters. The author next dis- 
cusses certain English, Portuguese, Spanish, and 
French expeditions to the eastern coast of North 
America. One chapter is devoted to David In- 
gram and his walk through Norumbega. The last 
chapter considers “Unprofitable Ifs.” The work 
is concluded by a list of names (pp. 157-187) of 
persons known to have been on the northeast 
coast of North America before 1602. 

The second volume is a life of a Spanish Jesuit 
who came to America to make the lot of the 
negro slaves brought to the Spanish colonies a 
more easy one. Thousands of miserable blacks 
were landed at Cartagena on the Spanish Main 
each year during most of the colonial period, and 
for thirty-eight years the Jesuit, who was later 
made a saint in recognition of his work, met each 
slave ship and administered to the slaves, giving 
them food and drink and attending to their physi- 
cal and spiritual wants. Mixed with the story are 
arguments concerning Catholic doctrine and be- 
lief, and the philosophy of religious theory and 
practice. 

The third volume attempts to show that Charles 
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V of Spain had much in common with modern 
sociologist when he considered the problems of the 
Indians in America. This book is an account, 
based on manuscripts in the Archivo de Indias, of 
attempts to study the Indian and to find if he 
could live like the Christian laborers of Castile. 
The work is very enlightening as to the Spanish 
concept of the Indian in the early sixteenth cen- 
tury and as to the social position of the Indian 
in the plans of the church. Appendix B is en- 
titled “Bibliography on the Character of the 
American Indian.” The book is concluded by a 
general bibliography and a brief index. 

The fourth volume traces the roots of the 
revolutionary movement in Mexico, and inciden- 
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tally in Spanish America, through colonial days to 
the year 1808, the point at which most authorities 
begin to treat the movement. The foreign influ- 
ence was not great until the eighteenth century, 
but the first two centuries of the colonial period 
display conditions which made foreign powers 
desirous of separating the colonies from the par- 
ent country. Throughout the three hundred years 
of colonial history, the author finds signs which 
indicate that only by foreign influence could com- 
plete colonial independence be obtained. This is 
a substantial scholarly contribution to an im- 
portant aspect of colonial history. A good work- 
ing bibliography and an excellent index conclude 
the volume. 








| International Documents 








By the President of the United 
States of America 


A Proclamation 


October 5, 1935 


\ A 7 HEREAS, Section 6 of the Joint Resolution 

of Congress, approved August 31, 1935 
(Public Resolution No. 67—74th Congress), pro- 
vides that— 


“Whenever, during any war in which the United 
States is neutral, the President shall find that the 
maintenance of peace between the United States 
and foreign nations, or the protection of the lives 
of citizens of the United States, or the protection 
of the commercial interests of the United States and 
its citizens, or the security of the United States 
requires that the American citizens should refrain 
from traveling as passengers on the vessels of any 
belligerent nation, he shall so preclaim, and there- 
after no citizen of the United States shall travel on 
any vessel of any belligerent nation except at his 
own risk, unless in accordance with such rules and 
regulations as the President shall prescribe: Pro- 
vided, however, That the provisions of this section 
shall not apply to a citizen traveling on the vessel 
of a belligerent whose voyage was begun in advance 
of the date of the President’s proclamation, and 
who had no opportunity to discontinue his voyage 
after that date: And provided further, That they 
shall not apply under ninety days after the date of 
the President’s proclamation to a citizen returning 
from a foreign country to the United States or to 
any of its possessions. When, in the President’s 
judgment, the conditions which have caused him 
to issue his proclamation have ceased to exist, he 
shall revoke his proclamation and the provisions 
of this section shall thereupon cease to apply.” 


AND WHEREAS war now unhappily exists be- 
tween Ethiopia and the Kingdom of Italy; and 


WHEREAS I find that the protection of the 
lives of citizens of the United States requires that 
American citizens should refrain from traveling as 
passengers on the vessels of either of the belligerent 
nations; 


NOW, THEREFORE, I, FRANKLIN D. 
ROOSEVELT, President of the United States of 
America, acting under and by virtue of the au- 
thority vested in me by the said Joint Resolution 
of Congress, do hereby admonish all citizens of 
the United States to abstain from traveling on any 
vessel of either of the belligerent nations contrary 
to the provisions of the said Joint Resolution; and 

I do hereby give notice that any citizen of the 
United States who may travel on such a vessel, 
contrary to the provisions of the said Joint Reso- 
lution, will do so at his own risk. 


x* * * * * 


“By the President of the United 
States of America 
“A Proclamation 
Also October 5, 1935 
éc HEREAS section 1 of a joint resolution 
of Congress, entitled ‘Joint resolution 
providing for the prohibition of the export of 


arms, ammunition, and implements of war to bel- 
ligerent countries; the prohibition of the transpor- 
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tation of arms, ammunition and implements of war 
by vessels of the United States for the use of bel- 
ligerent states; for the registration and licensing 
of persons engaged in the business of manufactur- 
ing, exporting, or importing arms, ammunition, or 
implements of war; and restricting travel by Amer- 
ican citizens on belligerent ships during the war,’ 
approved August 31, 1935, provides in part as fol- 
lows: 


“‘That upon the outbreak or during the prog- 
ress of war between, or among, two or more for- 
eign states, the President shall proclaim such fact, 
and it shall thereafter be unlawful to export arms, 
ammunition, or implements of war from any place 
in the United States, or possessions of the United 
States, to any port of such belligerent states, or to 
any neutral port for transshipment to, or for the 
use of, a belligerent country,’ 


“AND WHEREAS it is further provided by 
section 1 of the said joint resolution that— 


“‘The President, by proclamation, shall defi- 
nitely enumerate the arms, ammunition, or imple- 
ments of war, the export of which is prohibited by 
this Act.’ 


“AND WHEREAS it is further provided by 
section 1 of the said joint resolution that— 


“ ‘Whoever in violation of any of the provisions 
of this Section, shal] export, or attempt to export, 
or cause to be exported, arms, ammunition or 
implements of war from the United States, or any 
of its possessions, shall be fined not more than 
$10,000 or imprisoned not more than five years, 
or both, and the property, vessel, or vehicle con- 
taining the same shall be subject to the provisions 
of sections 1 to 8, inclusive, title 6, chapter 30, of 
the act approved June 15, 1917. (40 Stat. 223- 
225; U.S. C. title 22, secs. 238-245).’ 


“NOW, THEREFORE, I, FRANKLIN D. 
ROOSEVELT, President of the United States of 
America, acting under and by virtue of the author- 
ity conferred on me by the said joint resolution of 
Congress, do hereby proclaim that a state of war 
unhappily exists between Ethiopia and the King- 
dom of Italy; and I do hereby admonish all citi- 
zens of the United States or any of its possessions 
and all persons residing or being within the terri- 
tory or jurisdiction of the United States or its pos- 
sessions to abstain from every violation of the 
provisions of the joint resolution above set forth, 
hereby made effective and applicable to the export 
of arms, ammunition or implements of war from 
any place in the United States or its possessions 
to Ethiopia or to the Kingdom of Italy, or to any 
Italian possession, or to any neutral port for trans- 
shipment to, or for the use of, Ethiopia or the 
Kingdom of Italy. 

“And I do hereby declare and proclaim that the 
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articles listed below shall be considered arms, 
ammunition and implements of war for the pur- 
poses of section 1 of the said joint resolution of 
Congress: 


“Category 1 

“(1) Rifles and carbines using ammunition in 
excess of cal. 26.5, and their barrels; 

“(2) Machine guns, automatic rifles, and ma- 
chine pistols of all calibers, and their barrels; 

“(3) Guns, howitzers, and mortars of all cali- 
bers, their mountings and barrels; 

“(4) Ammunition for the arms enumerated 
under (1) and (2) above. i., high-power steel- 
jacketed ammunition in excess of cal. 26.5; filled 
and unfilled projectiles and propellants with a 
web thickness of .015 inch or greater for the pro- 
jectiles of the arms enumerated under (3), above; 

“(5) Grenades, bombs, torpedoes, and mines, 
filled or unfilled, and apparatus for their use or 
discharge ; 

“(6) Tanks, military armored vehicles, and ar- 
mored trains. 

“Category II 

“Vessels of war of all kinds, including aircraft 
carriers and submarines. 
“Category Ill 

“(1) Aircraft, assembled or dismantled, both 
heavier and lighter than air, which are designed, 
adapted, and intended for aerial combat by the 
use of machine guns or of artillery or for the carry- 
ing and dropping of bombs, or which are equipped 
with, or which by reason of design or con- 
struction are prepared for, any of the appliances 
referred to in paragraph (2), below. 

“(2) Aerial gun mounts and frames, bomb 
racks, torpedo carriers, and bomb or torpedo re- 
lease mechanisms. 

“Category IV 

“Revolvers and automatic pistols of a weight in 
excess of 1 pound 6 ounces (630 grams), using 
ammunition in excess of cal. 26.5, and ammunition 
therefor. 


“Category V 

“(1) Aircraft assembled or dismantled, both 
heavier and lighter than air, other than those in- 
cluded in category III; 

“(2) Propellers or air screws, fuselages, hulls, 
tail units, and under carriage units; 

“(3) Aircraft engines. 


“Category VI 
“(1) Livens projectors and flame throwers; 
“(2) Mustard gas, lewisite, ethyldichlorarsine, 
and methyldichlorarsine. 
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“And I do hereby enjoin upon all officers of the 
United States, charged with the execution of the 
laws thereof, the utmost diligence in preventing 
violations of the said joint resolution, and this my 
Proclamation issued thereunder, and in bringing to 
trial and punishment any offenders against the 
same. 

“And I do hereby delegate to the Secretary of 
State the Power of prescribing regulations for the 
enforcement of section 1 of the said joint resolu- 
tion of August 31, 1935, as made effective by this 
my Proclamation issued thereunder.” 





_ Notes in Brief | 











PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT Has revoked his procla- 
mation of May, 1934, which prohibited the sale of 
arms and munitions to Bolivia or Paraguay. Since 
a protocol closing the conflict over the Chaco was 
signed in Buenos Aires last June by both belliger- 
ents, the President announced that the arms em- 
bargo ended as of November 29, 1935. 


An INVITATION TO attend a naval conference in 
London, December 6, has been sent by Great Brit- 
ain to the signatories of the Washington and Lon- 
don naval treaties, which expire December 31, 
1936. The treaties both specified that a conference 
should be held in 1935. Our Delegation to the 
Conference will consist of the following: Dele- 
gates: The Honorable Norman H. Davis, Chair- 
man of the Delegation; The Honorable William 
Phillips, Under Secretary of State; Admiral Wil- 
liam H. Standley, Chief of Naval Operations, 
U.S.N. Advisers for the Department of State: 
Mr. Ray Atherton, Counselor of the American 
Embassy, London; Mr. Eugene H. Dooman, Divi- 
sion of Far Eastern Affairs. Technical Assistants 
for the Department of State: Mr. Noel H. Field, 
Division of Western European Affairs; Mr. Sam- 
uel Reber, Secretary, American Legation, Bern, 
Switzerland. For the Navy Department: Captain 
Royale E. Ingersoll; Commander R. E. Schuir- 
mann; Lieutenant Arthur DeL. Ayrault, Jr.; 
Lieutenant J. R. Fulton. Press Officer: Mr. David 
McK. Key, Assistant Chief, Division of Current 
Information, Department of State. Secretary of 
the Delegation: Mr. R. Allen Haden, Foreign 
Service Officer. 


Frank B. KeEtxocc, noted American peacemaker, 
tendered his resignation in September as a judge 
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of the Permanent Court of International Justice. 
Ill health was given as the reason for Mr. Kellogg’s 
resignation. 


THE First INpIAN constitution ever adopted was 
approved by Secretary Ickes October 28. It will 
regulate government of the six confederated tribes 
on the Flathead Reservation in Montana. The 
tribes adopted the constitution under the Wheeler- 
Howard act passed at the last Congress. 


THREE Corat Reers, deserted islands in the 
South Seas, have been “colonized” by the Air 
Commerce Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce and quietly annexed to this 
country. The islands, deserted except for the fact 
that one of them bears the mangled hulk of a 
wrecked steamer, are Jarvis, 1,400 miles due south 
of Honolulu, and Baker and Howland, 60 miles 
apart and 1,600 miles southwest of the Hawaiian 
capital. Picked because of their expected future 
value as bases for a trans-Pacific air service to 
Australia and New Zealand these sandy reefs were 
“captured” by having four American youths of 
Hawaiian blood live on them for the past eight 
months. 


Tue STATE DEPARTMENT has set up an Office of 
Arms and Munitions Control. This office will 
serve the purposes of the Board of Munitions Con- 
trol, which was set up by the Neutrality Resolu- 
tion of the last Congress. Mr. Cordell Hull, Sec- 
retary of State, is chairman of the Board. 


THE PRESENTATION ON October 2 of the creden- 
tials of United States Minister Walton to President 
Barclay represented the final act necessary to re- 
establish, after the lapse of five years, formal dip- 
lomatic relations between the United States and 
Liberia. 


A Point Wuicu Has long created friction be- 
tween German residents in the Tyrol and the 
Italian government was lately settled when the 
Italian authorities allowed children to enrol] in 
classes where German will be taught them. Be- 
tween 25,000 and 28,000 German-speaking parents 
in Bolzano and vicinity, which was annexed to 
Italy after the war, have enrolled their children 
this fall in German courses. 


LecaL Action Acatnst Protestant Pastors in 
Prussia was ordered stopped in late October by an 
Evangelical Church Committee recently created by 
Hans Kerrl, Minister for Church Affairs. An 
agreement has been reached as to the occasions 
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when Nazi flags should be displayed in churches, 
and pastors are to be permitted to go about their 
work and occupy pulpits so long as they do not 
talk about political subjects. 


DEsPITE THE FACT that virtually every impor- 
tant world power is increasing its armaments, 
the finance commission of the chamber of deputies 
approved a slash in Brazil’s standing army. The 
proposal would remove 3,000 men from the army, 
leaving it at 65,162, in an effort to save about 
$300,000 in the 1936 budget. 


ReEcENT STATISTICS IN Japan record approxi- 
mately 1,803,000 Japanese living abroad. In Man- 
choukuo there are twice as many as at the begin- 
ning of the Manchuria incident. Brazil harbors 
the next largest number, 173,500; Hawaii comes 
next, with 150,882; continental United States 
ranks fourth with 146,708 Japanese within its 
borders. 


Tue CHIEF OF THE Reich broadcasting organ- 
ization announced lately at a board of broadcasting 
directors, “I herewith pronounce a final interdict 
on nigger jazz for the whole German wireless.” 
Not only, as hitherto, because such music be- 
longed to an inferior race, but because, for some 
reason, he thinks it is connected with the Jews. 
“We will no longer hear,” he continued, “Jewish- 
like speech on the wireless,” not even when ren- 
dered with music. 


THe Osaka COMMERCIAL Museum, Japan, is 
holding in March and April, 1936, one of its peri- 
odical exhibitions, the purpose of which is to fos- 
ter friendly intercourse, especially in the way of 
commerce. To this end the exhibit concentrates 
upon some country or group with a collection of 
informative material. The special emphasis next 
spring will be upon the United States and Canada. 
Members of the American Peace Society may be 
glad to learn that the department of publications 
of the Museum has asked for sample copies of 
Wortp Arrarrs, which have been sent. 


Tue LEAGUE STATISTICAL year-book of trade in 
arms and munitions, the eleventh edition of which 
has lately been published, gives details of the 
exports and imports of implements of war during 
1934 by various countries. Generally speaking, 
the trade in such articles has been much less af- 
fected by the depression than that of commodities 
in general. 


A Liszt Memoriat Year, from October 22, 
1935, to October 22, 1936, has begun in Hungary, 
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It begins on the 125th anni- 
Immense 
University 


Liszt’s birthplace. 
versary of the great composer’s birth. 
interest is already shown abroad. 
choral unions from America have expressed their 
desire to take part in the Hungarian festivities, 
and a number of musical conductors from England 
have done the same. The Heroes’ Day, the June 
Weeks, and St. Stephen’s Week will be conducted 
in the spirit ef the great composer; on the anni- 
versary of his death, July 31st, 1936, a magnificent 
commemoration service will take place in Buda- 
pest. 


InsTEAD OF ReLy1nc for commmunication upon 
historic and romantic caravans consisting of 
camels and ox-carts, Inner Mongolia has lately 
established a network of eleven wireless stations, 
modernly equipped. They are under the super- 
vision of the Mongolian Local Autonomy Council. 


A Sire Has Now BEEN chosen for an adminis- 
tration building for Inner Mongolia, to be sur- 
rounded later by a model city. Here the Council 
will sit and homes will be constructed. The spot 
is one of great natural beauty in the desert land 
about fifteen miles northwest of the present seat of 
government at Pailinginmiao. It is surrounded on 
all sides by mountains abounding in streams and 
trees. The Chinese central government is assuming 
one-third of the expense of construction. 


An ITINERANT NortHwest China fair is opening 
in Nanking this fall. It will then be moved to 
other cities along the seaboard of China. The 
purpose of the exhibit is to spread a knowledge of 
the characteristics, culture and industry of the 
vast northwest borderland to parts of the Republic 
which are far removed. 


GRADUALLY REcOvVERING from the calamitous 
drought in 1930, Shensi, China, has made much 
headway in highway construction during the past 
five years. Latest investigations reveal that the 
northwestern province will have a total of 2,495 
miles of motor roads in the whole province when 
the eight trunk highways now under construction 
are completed. 


Tue BritisH Lasor leader, veteran peace advo- 
cate, George Lansbury, resigned leadership of his 
party in Parliament, in October, because he op- 
posed the party’s policy of punishment for Italy. 
He reiterated the belief that, “Force never can, 
never has, or never will bring permanent peace.” 


THE APPOINTMENT OF Professor Walter Living- 
ston Wright, Jr., as the President of Robert Col- 
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lege and the American College for Girls at Istan- 
bul, announced by the respective Boards of Trus- 
tees of the Colleges last June, has been very well 
received both in America and Turkey. 

Although a comparatively young man still in 
his thirties, Dr. Wright is considered unusually 
well qualified to fill this important educational 
post. He succeeds Dr. Paul Monroe, who was 
the President of both Colleges during the past 
three years. 


THe Atumni AssocrATION of the American 
College of Sofia, Bulgaria, is making plans to 
celebrate during the present year the 75th anni- 
versary of the founding of the College. It began 
as a school for boys in Philippopolis, opened on 
the 22nd of October, 1860, with 4 students and 
3 teachers. The enrollment this year is 507, in- 
cluding 234 girls and 273 boys, and the faculty 
now numbers 50 teachers. 











Book Reviews 








Tents 1n Moncorta, by Henning Halsund. Pp. 
339 and index. Dutton & Co., N. Y., 1934. 
Price, $5. 


THe Great WALL CrumsLes, by Grover Clark. 
Pp. 386 and index. Macmillan, N. Y., 1935. 
Price, $3.50. 


It is a pleasure to read these two books in suc- 
cession because, in their adjacent fields, both give 
fresh and interpretive impressions of peoples in 
the Far East. 

Halsund, a born story-teller, writes a biographi- 
cal narrative of his adventures and experiences 
among the nomads of Central Asia. Over burn- 
ing desert sands, or blizzard swept plains, through 
unmarked mountain passes, even into Soviet 
Siberia his trek leads him. There is drama and 
thrill everywhere, whether in a Russian prison or 
a trading outpost or in the building of the farm 
home on the Mongolian steppe. Suspense and the 
romance of adventure thread through it all. Yet 
the story is simple and sincere, and one learns 
incidentally much of the nature and civilization 
of these far-away people, whether they be Chinese, 
Russian, Mongol, or Tartar. 

The second book sweeps with hardly less drama 
over the long past of China. The reasons for 
things are brilliantly caught up from the high 
spots of history: how and why China built up her 
ancient isolation; why this is now breaking down; 
who her great personages have been, their quali- 
ties and the reasons for their success or failure. 
One learns of much to admire in the character 
of Chinese civilization—even to wish that we of 
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the West, who have not yet learned to live to- 
gether as civilized human beings, might exchange 
for the technical culture we give to the East some- 
thing of that Eastern ideal of virtue which is, in 
the Chinese mind, the only quality deserving of 
admiration. If to our individualism we could 
graft on a little of the Chinese oriental sense that 
it is, after all, the group which counts, we might 
all get further into the ultimate satisfactions of life. 


Mark Twartn, THE Man anv His Work, by 
Edward Wagenknecht. Pp. 290 and index. Yale 
University Press, New Haven, 1935. Price, $3. 


“All Christendom is a soldier camp. The poor 
have been taxed in some nations to the starvation 
point to support the giant armaments which Chris- 
tian governments have built up, each to protect 
itself from the rest of the Christian brotherhood, 
and incidentally to snatch any scrap of real estate 
left exposed by a wealthy owner.” So wrote 
Mark Twain long before the World War. Again, 
in his “Greeting from the Nineteenth Century to 
the Twentieth Century”: “I bring you the stately 
nation named Christendom, returning bedraggled, 
besmirched and dishonored, from pirate raids in 
Kiao-Chou, Manchuria, South Africa and the 
Philippines, with her soul full of meanness, her 
pocket full of boodle and her mouth full of pious 
hypocrisies. Give her soap and a towel, but hide 
the looking glass.” 

Thus, with that wonderful sense of the incon- 
gruous that made him the world’s best known 
humorist, with his basic sympathy for the poor 
and exploited and his supreme mastery of invec- 
tive does Mark Twain excoriate war. Not a states- 
man, and full of paradoxes, he did not attempt 
to show the way to a better society. His work 
in this line was done in calling attention to abuses. 

This whole book, in its analysis of Samuel 
Clemens’ life and ideas, does, in fact, draw a full 
length portrait of a beloved American which none 
interested in art, literature, history, war or people 
ought to miss reading. 


1875-1899, 
Mac- 


Tue StRUGGLE FOR SouTH AFRICA, 
by Reginald Lovell. Pp. 429 and index. 
millan, N. Y., 1934. Price, $4. 


Because of the Italo-Ethiopian conflict public 
interest is swinging toward history and conditions 
in all Africa. This book is called by its author a 
“Study in economic imperialism.” It covers the 
period of European expansion in Africa and the 
aims and methods used by groups and individuals 
interested in such expansion. Chief among the 
individuals in popular interest is, of course, Cecil 
Rhodes. 

Because group rivalries in Africa so definitely 
influenced general international relations in Eu- 
rope one finds in Mr. Lovell’s analysis new side 
lights on nineteenth century history in Europe, 
as well as the direct illumination of African events. 

If read in conjunction with Raymond Leslie 
Buell’s two-volume work on the “Native Problem 
in Africa” a good background will be provided 
for all imperialistic ventures in Africa, including 
that of Italy at the present moment. 
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Eruiopia, A PAwN IN EvrRoPEAN DrPLtomacy, by 
Ernest Work. Pp. 348, index and maps. Mac- 
millan, N. Y., 1935. Price, $2. 


RIVALRIES IN EturopiA, by Elizabeth P. MacCul- 
lum. Pp. 64. World Peace Foundation, Boston, 
1935. Price, 50 cents. 


The author of the first book, now professor of 
history in Muskingum College, was formerly ad- 
visor in educational matters to the Ethiopian 
government. He has had opportunity, therefore, 
as well as training, to enable him to interpret much 
that is going on in East Africa. His book is 
obviously authentic, based as it is on documents, 
many of which are given in full. The language 
is clear as that of the man on the street; the 
book vigorous, readable and enlightening. 

The second volume, with its introduction by 
Mr. Newton D. Baker, is a condensed, analytical 
study of the rivalries in Ethiopia. The same 
author has written books on Mesopotamia, Syria 
and Egypt. In her chapter on the League of 
Nations’ attempts to stop the Ethiopian war, Miss 
MacCullum voices the wise doctrine that means 
ought first be found to examine and revise treaties 
that are out-dated or unfair. Only in this way 
can further aggression be forestalled, or at least 
be made to occur less frequently. 


INTERNATIONAL SECURITY, THE AMERICAN ROLE 
IN CoLLectIve ACTION FOR Peace, by Philip C. 
Jessup. Pp. 152 and index. Council on Foreign 
Relations, N. Y., 1935. Price, $1.50. 


This work by Professor Jessup, of Columbia 
University, was of the nature of a report to be 
submitted to the Eighth International Studies 
Conference, meeting in London in June, 1935. 
The committee of which Professor Jessup was 
the rapporteur, was the coérdinating center in the 
United States for organizations engaged in the 
study of foreign relations. It was the object of 
this committee to look at international problems 
from the point of view of the United States gov- 
ernment as it has historically developed. From 
the standpoint of the American Peace Society this 
approach is the only promising one for American 
work in the international field, and for the solu- 
tion of the problems of peace and war. 

In spite of Professor Jessup’s well-known desire 
for the entry of the United States into the League 
of Nations, he has scrupulously based his report 
on the summary of United States policy since the 
World War. 

Part 2, entitled “Possible American Contribu- 
tions to Collective Security,” is the real core of 
the book. It deals with security, consultation 
and neutrality. In the conclusion the author states 
several important truths, of which we quote tne 
following: “Possibilities of peaceful change are 
essential to collective security.” “The United 
States is not on the defensive. Its policies, like 
the policies of other governments, are based on 
enlightened self-interest. As much as any other 
government, it will make sacrifices for peace com- 
mensurate with its appreciation of the dangers 
which may thus be avoided.” And finally, “If the 
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other governments of the world believe that peace 
could be further stabilized by the acceptance of 
existing American offers, express or implied, the 
road is open and they may take the initiative.” 


A Better Leacve or Nations, by F. N. Keen. 
Pp. 152 and index. George Allen and Unwin, 
London, 1934. Price, 5s. 


Believing that the Covenant of the League has 
not in all respects proved adequate to its purpose, 
Mr. Keen, English barrister, takes up here some 
of the points which a truly universal League should 
have. In an appendix he submits the draft of a 
revised Covenant, carrying within it, he believes, 
opportunity for change and growth. One impor- 
tant addition is the “Equity Tribunal” whose 
duty it shall be to examine questions of disputes, 
hold hearings and report its findings. The explo- 
sive question of sanctions has a chapter all to 
itself. It is handled with appreciation of the dan- 
gers involved. In fact his draft covenant does 
not prescribe the sort of pressure which shall be 
applied to a recalcitrant state, and no sanctions 
shall be applied until after a judgment by the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. 

The fact that Mr. Keen, always an ardent fol- 
lower of the League, sees the need for changes is 
significant. Most inspiring is his call to all coun- 
tries “to set aside minor tasks and divisions, 
mutual jealousies and hostilities and sit down 
together to the constructive work of building up 
the world constitution.” It harks back in our 
thought to America in 1787. We suspect that Mr. 
Keen’s plan in such a convention would be dras- 
tically altered, as were the Virginia and other plans 
in the Federal Convention of 1787. At least that 
would be true if such a world constitution must 
be ratified universally, as he believes it must. 


Tue Roap To War. AMERICA, 1914-1917, by 
Walter Millis. Pp. 460 and index. Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., Boston, 1935. Price, $3. 


Tue Future or Sea-Power IN THE PaciFic, by 
Walter Millis. Foreign Policy Association and 
World Peace Foundation, N. Y., 1935. Pp. 49. 
Price, 50 cents. 


Mr. Millis, an editorial writer on the New York 
Herald-Tribune, deals in the former of the two 
books, not with the merits of the European 
struggle, but with the organized forces which so 
strangely swept this peace-loving democracy into 
the most terrible of all wars. He assembles facts, 
heretofore scattered, and charts dramatically the 
pull and sweep of those currents which eventually 
hurled us into the maelstrom. Such a chart ought 
to help us steer clear of another similar calamity. 

Equally pragmatic and interpretive is the sec- 
ond book—that on navalism in the Pacific from 
pre-war competition to the collapse of the 5-5-3 
treaties. For a reasonably permanent working 
adjustment, he concludes, the world must now 
await the emergence of new rationalizations of 
history and international relations adequate to 
confine navalism within limits acceptable to con- 
temporary society. 
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PIONEERING WITH THE Rep Cross, by Ernest P. 
Bicknell. Pp. 278 and index. Macmillan, N. Y., 
1935. Price, $2. 


Those who knew the fine, wise and kindly per- 
sonality of Mr. Bicknell will find him still living 
in this volume, for it is based upon his personal 
recollections. It is charmingly written, covering 
the formative period of the American Red Cross, 
now become such a powerful agent for relief. The 
story begins with the San Francisco earthquake 
and fire of 1906, and the designation of the Red 
Cross Society, then newly reorganized, young and 
feeble, by President Theodore Roosevelt, as the 
distributor of relief funds contributed by the 
American people. Mr. Bicknell, with Dr. Divine 
of the Charity Organization of New York, were 
dispatched at once to California where their task 
was a pioneering job at organization of relief. 
The account, so simple and straightforward, is 
correspondingly thrilling. Through many other 
disasters the story of relief goes even to the out- 
break of the European war and the so-called 
“Gold Ship,” which carried funds to stranded 
American citizens abroad, and sent them home. 
Here, perhaps rightly, the story of pioneering 
ends. One wishes, however, that Mr. Bicknell, 
who at his death, 1935, was Vice Chairman in 
charge of Insular and Foreign Operations, might 
have gone on through the further story of war 
relief and other Red Cross enterprises which he 
so wisely and valiantly engineered. 


THE SINo-JAPANESE CONTROVERSY AND THE 
LeaGuE oF Nations, by W. W. Willoughby. 
Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1935. Price, $5. 


Here is an objective account of the efforts of 
the League to settle the difficulties between Japan 
and China in the Manchoukuo matter, the argu- 
ments presented by both sides to the League and 
the work of the Lytton Commission. Since the 
whole matter appears to have ended in futility 
the chapter entitled “Concluding reflections” 
points several morals. The first seems to be that 
part of the failure can be laid at the door of the 
nations who failed to live up to their pledges 
in the Covenant. Nobody wished to use sanctions. 
This may have been, says the author, because 
they realized that a most dangerous and unsatis- 
factory situation in the Orient would still remain 
to cause future trouble. In fact the Lytton 
report recognized this fact and made recommen- 
dations for the settlement of all conflicting in- 
terests. 

The book should prove to be a standard text 
on the subject. 


Costa Rica AND CIVILIZATION IN THE CARIBBEAN, 
by Chester Lloyd Jones. Pp. 172 and index. 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, 1935. 


Based largely upon economic statistics, but 
written with simplicity, Mr. Jones here presents 
a picture first of Costa Rica, one of the smaller 
Caribbean states, where, considering its limited 
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resources, remarkable advance—economic, politi- 
cal and social—has been made in the past genera- 
tion. With this as a background, conditions in 
other Caribbean countries, their accomplishments 
and necessary limitations are traced. Such a book, 
handy in size and definite in scope, will be read 
and enjoyed by all who are interested in our near 
neighbors to the south. 


REGIONAL GUARANTEES OF Minority Ricuts, by 
Julius Stone. Pp. 302 and index. Macmillan, 
N. Y., 1935. Price, $3.75. 


This is an interesting, well documented and 
indexed treatment of actual procedures now in 
force to protect minorities of race, of language 
and of religion. Upper Silesia is the particular 
region considered. The Polish-German conven- 
tion of May 15, 1922, is the starting point, and 
the study proceeds to explain the working out, 
not only of the Upper Silesian mixed commission’s 
plans, but the related work of the Council of the 
League of Nations. Such a study of a vexed 
problem as it is handled in a special country 
throws light not only on the local situation but 
it illuminates the minority question in its general 
aspects and its broad lines of solution. 


Tue EXCHANGE OF MINORITIES, BULGARIA, GREECE 
AND TuRKEY, by Stephen P. Ladas. Pp. 832 
and index. Macmillan, N. Y., 1932. 


One of several valuable works sponsored by 
the Bureau of International Research of Harvard 
University and Radcliffe College, this book re- 
counts the working of a brilliant experiment in 
solving the vexed minorities problem of three 
countries. More than two million people in the 
Balkans were actually moved from one country 
to another. The problems involved included 
those relating to property rights, stability, eco- 
nomic opportunity and other questions as well 
as the sort of machinery which was devised to 
exchange populations. All these things make this 
a study of remarkable human, as well as economic 
and geographical interest. 


Tue New DEAL AND ForeIcn TRADE, by Alonzo 
E. Taylor. Pp. 296 and index. Macmillan, 
N. Y., 1935. Price, $3. 


Secretary Wallace, in his pamphlet, reviewed 
in World Affairs, June 1934, entitled America 
Must Choose, pointed out three possible ways of 
solving the problem of depressed agriculture. Of 
these he advocated what he called the “planned 
middle course” between nationalism and inter- 
nationalism. Mr. Taylor, taking this pamphlet 
as a text and using available statistics, draws the 
conclusion that Secretary Wallace’s plan is not 
going to work. Mr. Taylor is director of the 
Food Research Institute of Stanford University. 
His book is bound to arouse discussion, and of 
course it is discussion that is finally to lead this 
country out into the light of a reasonable and 
practical procedure. 
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